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PREFACE. 



The attention of agriculturists has of late b6en mucli at- 
tracted to the very important subject of the destruction of 
the whole or portions of their crops, through the medium 
of various living creatures, who derive £rom their stalks, 
roots, or leaves^ a predatory existence. Many desultory 
suggestions have from time to time appeared in the periodi- 
cals of the day, but nothing has as yet been brought for- 
ward in a complete and intelligible form, calculated to serve 
as a book of reference to the farmer or gardener, as a key 
to be consulted whenever a crop is attacked, and a guide 
calculated to point out a simple mode of destroying the 
enemy. To supply this deficiency is the object of the pre- 
sent volume ; whether or not it will eventually do so re- 
mains to be seen, but it is at all events the result of per- 
sonal observation and experiment, together with a colla- 
tion of such observations and remarks as have from time 
to time been published by practical persons in the periodical 
press. 

In order effectually to extirpate any race or tribe of 
animals, it is necessary in the first instance to become ac- 
quainted with their habits and mode of life. Were it desi- 
rable to destroy horses, it would be useless to place poison 
upon the tree top, or to bait a trap in the centre of a lake. 
This is certainly a very familiar exam^l&,\sva^^&.S&^«S'Rw®^ss^ 
ih&t we should be equally famfliM ^^ ^«b\iaSis>N^^^'»^ 
every peat that we desire to Aei«taco^» «a ^^ «^^ ^'^^^^ ^' 
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of the horse ; and many of the attempts made to destroy 
the former are, when canvassed by the student of nature, 
quite as ridiculous as those which I have described would 
be, if put in practice for the destruction of the latter. In 
pursuing this subject— one of incalculable importance, as re- 
cent agricultural losses have shewn — ^it is absolutely neces- 
sary that theory and practice, science and experiment, 
should go hand in hand, mutually aiding and supporting 
each other in their joint march onward to the desired goal. 
A portion of the contents of the following pages was pub- 
lished some time since in the columns of a Scottish ftgticul- 
tural newspaper, and their appearance was followed by 
numerous applications to re-publish them in the present 
separate form. To this the present volume owes its intro- 
duction to the notice of the public. Shoulcli it .ret!eiy« as 
large a share of patronage as its predecessors have' 4iij6yed 
and are continuing to enjoy, the author will be mor<s than 
satisfied ; and he will, furthe^r, have the extreme happiness 
of feeling that his labours have in some degree tended to 
alleviate misfortune, and to teach the struggling agricul- 
turist how to battle with and overcome, nay, in" dome 
mstances, as will be shewn, convert to a source ^p^fit^ 
many of those living plagues Jby which his labours are now 
in so many instances rendered almost abortive. 

H. D. R. 



■!i 



Dublin, August, 1847. : • 
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THE PESTS OF THE FARM. 



Any scientific mode of arrangement, in tlie treatment of 
such a very diversified subject as the present, would only 
prove a source of unnecessary toil to the author, and of 
mystification to the practical reader. The principal living 
pests from whose annoyances farmers, or those holding 
land, whether as farmers or mere country gentlemen, are 
likely to suffer, are easily divisible into three great sec- 
tions — ^viz., quadrupeds, birds, and insects. I must here re- 
quest permission of the scientific reader to adopt the latter 
term in its old and widest sense — ^viz., as applying not merely 
to insecta, but to worms, slugs, and other land molluscs in- 
festing plants and fruits. Under the first head, of QuadrU' 
peds, I shall treat of the wild cat, the polecat, the mar- 
tin, the STOAT, the weasel, the otter, the badger, the 
HEDGEHOG, the MOLE, the RABBIT, the HARE, the RAT, the 
MOUSE, and the fox. Under the second head I shall treat 
of Predacious Birds, such as the eagle, the raven, the rook, 
the magpie, the kite, the hawk, with the numerous groups of 
sparrows and finches, whose predatory habits tend usually 
towards the same quarter, and which may to a great ex- 
tent be destroyed, or their ravages guarded against, in the 
same manner and by the same means. Un.d«tt\s&<JK!ct^-»'V 
shall treat of Insects, properly «o called^ ^aljeetle^^-vD^^tKVs^ 
wasps, Jiies, the wireworm, t\ie TXiB.iii^^-^^"^^'^'^'*^^^ 
FLY, the various caterpii-x.xilb, wA o\>aKt ^^^'^ 
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larvce, nor shall I omit some account of the celebrated aphis 
vastator, to whose devastation nmny persons attribtrte the 
loss of the poor man's friend — the potato ; and, observe, I 
shall not confine my observations to such creatxirea bA'I 
know to be pests, but shall further describe snch as 'aire 
only suspected^ in which case I shall give the statem^tits 
that have been adduced pro and con — ^the rook,' f(rr in- 
stance — and shall then leave the reader to act d^'^e 
pleases ; and also those which are calumniated, which' / 
know not to be pests, many of which, indeed, are on' the 
contrary serviceable, and to be regarded as friends rlither 
than as foes, to be preserved rather than extirpated. •^"' 

SECTION I. ; . 

QUADRUPEDS. "•.' '^ 

The Wild Cat. — A creature whose power, iferocity, and 
predatory habits, have procured for it the fbrmiddble ^nd 
unenviable title of "British Tiger," and one which, in*' cer- 
tain districts, does very extensive mischief, as' well ttt^' the 
ordinary descriptions of live stock, which are valtiable 'to 
the mere farmer, as to those creatures, which,' being (tie 
peculiar quarries of the sporting country gent^mazi, - are 
to him no less objects of solicitude. In form^ the Wild 
Cat closely resembles its domesticated namesake r it is, how- 
ever, more compactly built, is of larger size, and its tail is 
not only shorter, but blunter at the point. " F^om the latter 
circumstance has arisen the not yet obsolete fkble of ttildi de- 
mon-like cats, being found, with hooks or spikes 'ttt the €fxtre- 
mity of the tail ; for, in the common WiMiUiElt/ thfe'extremity 
of the tail is usually destitute of hair, afrd 'is not imfre- 
guentljr furnished with a hard and nail-like ^rocesis, pto- 
ceeding from a sort of unstccountoiV^ e^po««t€^' V^^ XtL's^. 
Jo/at of the tail. The doinestte cat ^'A\ ^\ft(i xatecwswrn^^ 
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become wild. This is m>t, as might be supposed, the de- 
scendant of the Wild Cat;, but is of Egyptian origin. It 

; will, howerer, breed with the Wild Cat, and I have ascer- 
tained ihat the progeny are fertile. The ypimg are also 
fertile among themselves; and^ hence^ according to the 
i^dnaHUi theory of zoologists, they ar;e of the. one spepies, 
Whea the domestic cat becomes wild, it is, ,by many 

.deg^es, a more troublesome and more crafty enemy than 

. the. natuifally wild animal. Whether naturally wild, or 
only ha^ng been rendered so by circumstances, however, 
bpith aoimals present the same characteristics of dispo- 
sition, habit, and place of abode. Their prey is the 
same, their habitudes are the same, and, consequently, the 
same mode of destruction will be found to apply to both. 
The principal specific difference between the Wild and the 
common cat is the length of the* intestines — those of the 
Wild Cat being considerably shorter. 
, M«i;well« M^.hi^ "Wild Sports of the West,'* alludes to 
the circumstan^ of the common cat, thus become wild, 
forming: it» habitation in t^e, rikbbit-burrows on the sea- 
ooast— "Sqpie^^timate of their numbers," quoth he, "may 

. be formed^ trofm the circumstance of five males having 
beea killed i^i^ herdsman's outhouse, adjoining the warren. 
Theiy )ia<i been attracted there by one of their own spe- 
< cies, and tl)ye< noise having alarmed the peasant, he guessed 
the xa^;ise» .and cautiously managed to stop the hole by 
- which they gaiued entrance, with a turf cleaver. Knowing 
th^ value of the capture, he kept guard upon the premises 
till the mpmiug,, and then despatched information to the 
lodge. My cx)usin,, with hia followers, promptly repaired 
to the pl^e, m^ srx9fo^^i^xg tl^e bam, with guns and grey- 

•}iQund.9>, halted the wild cat|^, successively, until the wh.c\l<;^. 

. numb€;r)(|lf^re 4^9p«^tchecl. i .^Vi"^ chasse ^^^ xi'qX. <»^ ^^-^^ 
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that these deBtmctive animals are become once mote abun- 
dant in the sand bonks." 

The Wild Cat exceeds the common cat in size, standing 
nanally upwards of eighteen inchea in height. The body 
is shorter in proportion ; the lips ate always black, and the 




prevailing colour of the fiir a msty grey. This ftit will be 
found to make an excellent keeper's cap, or a warm and 
comfortable lining for winter shoes. 

Now, as to the destruction of the cat, either traps or 
poison will effect it with facility. A steel spring-trap is 
best, and I prefer the square to the roimd form. Chain 
it firmly to some fixed object ; hait with a dead fowl or 
piece of meat, smeared or rubbed with valerian. The cat 
is so very fond of the odour of this substance, hence fami- 
Uarly termed " cat-mint," that it will go anywhere for the 
purpose of roiUnff upon it. The nnnexeA cxA. Tepcwn** 
tie beat form of (rap for thio purpoae. Xow ^o»iS. ■¥»•»- 
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ceed frith cantion to release the captire felon. An inlii- 
riated Wild Cat is no trifling ttntagonist, aod you had 
better, therefore, put the creature out of pain, hy eending a 
bullet through its head, before yon meddle with it. Should 
any blood be spilled upon the trap, wash it off, and change 




the bait every mgbt I object to poison, unless where no 
tittj^ can be made aradable, aa not unfreqnently some un- 
fortunate dog, or, haply, some pooi innocent little child, 
falb the rictlm. 

The Polecat. — Although the name of this animal is 
apparently a compound of that of the animal last described, 
DO two creatures conld be moch more dissimilar. The 
Polecat resembles closely the common ferret, hut is larger, 
of a dark chocolate colour, mingled with yellow, on the 
back and sides, and black upon the under surfaces. It 
differs also from the ferret in Bom^ fe-n «oaSj5aaR^*>!*^^- 
It !uu, for instance, but foaitecft Tft>»> «^S* ** ^"^^^1^^ 
oeasea fifteen, and it wante a \wwm v^o?*^ ^ >eQa,^s««««*^ 
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of the throat, that the ferret also possesses. The twor am- 
mals are not, however, specificaUy distincty for ihey breed 
together freely, and the offspring are fertile among th«m- 
^ves. A Polecat in your neighbourhood is one of the vaM 
destractive foes you could possess. Its thirst for blood !iB 
truly insatiable ; and when it has onoe obtained aeceto, to 
your hen-roost or rabbit-warren, it will continue to slajf^, 
nor pause to devour one of its victims, until all are fivalt 
dead : in fact, it kills without reference to the oalls; krf 
hunger — ^it slays purely from a love of destruction. The 
principal victims of the Polecat are the poultry, including 
ducks and geese — ^it will even steal upon turkeys. Nor 
are we to omit the dove-cot, which it will depopulate iMk^fL 
single night ; nor the game, for it will surprise the hare -uppn 
her form ; exterminate the rabbits in your warren ; pounee 
upon the partridge in her nest, the pheasant on its rooat. 
In winter, it will attack and plunder bee^hivei. Nor is tkis 
all. Your young lambs, at yeaning time, not unfrequeo% 
add to the number of its victims, and of your losses. .. 

There are farmers who anxiously encourage the Polecat 
to take up its abode with them, in order to have the ad- 
vantage of its valuable assistance in ridding them of rats-; 
but they may rest assured that they lose far m^it than 
they gain. The Polecat is, therefore, a foe, and lu.% des- 
truction is consequently not merely legitimate but adldsa- 
ble. This is to be effected in several ways, but a moonlight 
chase affords most diversion. For this purpose the hole is 
sought, and at nightfall — the period when the Polecat goes 
forth on its career of slaughter — ^it is carefully stopped up, 
two or three good terriers are laid on its track, and the 
chase commences. The enemy is run into and killed ;: or if 
he has been run to earth, he is dug out and thrown to tibte 
dogs, who speedily finish him. The steel-trap is, howcYer, 
J&r the most /certain method. ' The 'buat bait \i red hevrisiig ^ 
^^Srtn'leei. The Polecat i4 ' »a<* very Coibl^ ^ V^sa. .^c«a\i, 
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that he flies to it the moment his nose feels its impression, 
and rushes blindly on his destruction ; and the same scent 
-vrfaieh allures him has a preeisely contrary effect on hares, 
which dislike it, and are thus prevented fivm approaching 
the traps, llie same form of trap recommended for the 
wild cat will answer, but it should be of smaller size. 
Box-traps have been recommended ; but I have little confi- 
dence in them, and prefer the steel. A few leaves or grass 
should be cast over the trap, in order to disguise its chiff- 
acter. The Polecat is not a very sagacious animal, how- 
ever, and his extreme greediness, added to his want of 
cunning, render his capture, by the preceding method, very 
ei»y. If a box-trap be used at all, let it be a long one, 
open at both ends ; place it in a narrow ditch or drain ; 
cast bushes over it ; bait as before, with half-broiled red 
herring, and trail the bait for some distance along the 
ditch at both extremities of the trap. The fur of the 
Polecat is of beautiful texture, and would be nearly as va- 
luable as sable, but for the difficulty attendant upon the re- 
moval of thei very disagreeable odour attached to it. I 
have ibund nnuk only to aggravate it, and am not prepared 
toi say that any mode of treatment will effectually remove 
it; Chlorine ga8^ prepared by pouring sulphuric acid upon 
chloride of lime, is the best remedy I have yet been able 
to discover. 

Thk ' Martin is larger than the polecat, of a bay or 
light brown odor,, and remarkable elegance of form. It 
-has been pronounced to be at once the most beautiful and 
most destructive of British beasts of prey. This animal 
hik an agile climber of trees, and is on that account a terri- 
ble foe to the pheasant. Unlike the polecat, the Martin 
offers no compensation whatever for the ravages it com- 
mit8» It greedily devours \}d& "^^vs^lrj ^ ^MXi^> ^^\sss.^s»s^ssa*^ 
p%eons, and other description:& oi ^«rcKav% %\w^^^'^«^^'^ 
tiw same time it will neittieT lowAi t«X.% x^st \svvi^- ^^ ^ 
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however, kill cats, and eyen the wild cat ; hut in so doingi 
it only destroys an enemy if anything eyen less destmctive 
than itself. The hoon conferred is, therefore, to say the 
least, questionable. To destroy the Martin, traps chained 
in the forks of trees will be found useful, baited with a 
dead pigeon, and feathers strewed oyer it ; but by far the 
most certain mode of catching them is the following : — ^The 
Martinis a very cleanly animal, and unwilling to have its ftur 
wet or soiled. It is therefore in the habit, when wet with 
dew, after a night's marauding, of rubbing itself dry against 
the pales of posts of a park paling. In some or several 
of these posts or pales, grooves should be cut, and a steel 
trap, tmthout a bait, chained thereto. The animal rubbing 
against the trap, will certainly be caught. Another mode is 
that recommended for the polecat — setting'a long box-trap in 
a ditch or hollow, open at both ends, and the bait in the 
middle. It is said that a very moderate use of musk will 
entice the animal to enter. The fronts of these boxes 
should be painted white, which will deter hares from ap- 
proaching them. A dead rabbit, if in the neighbourhood of 
a warren, forms a good bait, and it may be opened previous 
to attaching it to the trap. The party employing the trap 
should be very cautious as to his manner of removing his 
captured enemy. If it be a toild cat, which often gets 
caught in the Martin traps, it will fly in the face of the 
person who opens the trap, and probably inflict serious 
injury. The safest mode of proceeding is, therefore, to 
envelop one end of the trap in a bag, and by striking the 
opposite end, the creature, whatever it be, will be bolted 
into it. It may then be despatched at leisure. The fur of 
the Martin is valuable. 

The Stoat is a small animal, resembling the weasel in 
general form, but somewhat larger, and more robust. It 
Js usuaJljr confounded with that animal, Wt ixva^ t^^<^^ \k^ 
distiDguished by the circumstance of its poaae^am^ «i blaclc 
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tip to the extremi^ of its tail. In the more northeni parts 
of Europe, the Stoat becomes white in winter ; it is then 




called the Ermine, but whaterer be the general change of 
colonr, the tip of the tail remains black. I haTe shot Er- 
mines in Scotland, both white and pied. The Air is of some 
Talne, but inferior to that which comes from Siberia. The 
Stoat ia vtrj destmctire of pooltry, pigeons, and game ; not 
even all the speed of the hare can preserve her £rom this per- 
tinadons little enemy, as the following anecdote will testify. 
Some years ago, as a gentleman was walking thnmgh the 
forest of Bere, to visit a triend, he observed a hare to come 
into the green lane before him, which ^tpcared to be listen- 
ing and looking back for something which pursued her. He 
stood still, and, hanng no dog, was cniiona to discover the 
cause of her alarm ; when, to his great snrprise, he dis- 
covered the object of it to be a small red and white Stoat, 
which hunted her footsteps with the utmost predsion. 
The gentleman, anxious to discover whether so diminutive 
an animal woold have a chance of co^Vs^ ^n!^ "iicA. ^^F^a^ 
(peed and strength of the baie, tttKaSeA. ■"a^assA. ■•#»o«' 
baabe^ when be was an attentMe (Ji«eri« ** ^"^ 
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hunt for nearly two hours, during which he is certtin tbit 
he saw the Stoat and hare at least forty times. Thty. me 
frequently gone for five or ten minutes ; hut the liare^ .still 
unwilling to leaye the place where she was fbunid^ . 'Oavie 
round again, and her little pursuer sometimes dose st -^ 
heels. Towards the end of this remarkable chaae, wkiA 
became uncommonly interesting, the hare took adyapti^ | 
of the thickest coyert which the place afforded, and made 
use of all her cunning and strength to escape, but wiiihcmt 
effect : till at length, wearied out by the perseveranoe o€tiie 
Stoat, the gentleman heard her cry for some time. At hRt, 
the cries coming from one point, he concluded that thelhare 
had become the victim of the chase ; on which he rwent to 
the spot, where he found the hare quite dead, and ike: Stoat 
so intently fastened on her neck that it did not peroeiir^ bh 
approach. The Stoat now in his turn fell a victim to.» the 
superiority of man : the gentleman's stick speediljr ddoidpd 
its destiny, after which he, with both hare and Stcmt^i pM- 
ceeded on his way to the house of his friend. . m <> .n / > 

To take these pests, use such square steel atrapsr/ asHl 
have already described, but smaller; bait irithiffludl 
birds, their tails dipped in musk; the Stoat displajring-'tos 
strong a predilection for this substance as the OBtid«>^ for 
valerian. . •! * « 

The Weasel is somewhat less than the stoat, yeUoviBh 
brown above, and white beneath ; tail very short, the! eoctre- 
maty of which is never black. If a Weasel could be Do»- 
fined to a granary, he would prove a valuable ally to 4b6 
farmer,, as the rats and mice have no more detenmndd 
enemy ; but unfortunately this little animal is a serionb'to 
to pigeons, partridges, poultry, nor has the hare a more 
fatal adversojry. The Weasel is very ferocious, and is pcts- 
sessed of extraordinary courage and power, for so dinuBii- 
iire an animaL Instances have \>eea xecoTdedk o^ 'V^EMak 
aitackmg maa, and being almost tiie oaoG^etot. .^Xsr^ 
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Weasels are said to be an ovennatch for a good dog. An 
anecdote is rdated of a Weasel haring been seized by an 
eagle, and carried by tbe bird into the air. The ooara- 
geoos tittle animal did not, howerer, abandon itself to de- 
9pair ; bat, contriving to disengage itsdf so far as to listen 
mpon the eagle's throat, presently brought its enemy to the 
Ifromid, and so escaped. It may be taken in the same man- 
ner, and by the same description of trap that I hare recom- 
mended for taking the martin, obserring only to mingle a 
tery small portion of aniseed with the mnsk with which 
tiie trap is baited. 

The Badger. — I must here derote a few passing WOTds 
to an imfortanate animal, most unjustly made the ricdm of 
mneb ealnmny and consequent persecution — the Bac^;er, or, 
•s he is sometimes prorincially termed, the Brock. 

Of aD the animals with which man has become ac- 
quainted, and orer which he has succeeded in establishing 
hn dominimi, none has had greater cause to dq>reeate his 
tyranny, and to exclaim, had it the gift of speech, against 
his wanton barbarity, than the unfortunate creature whose 
iimplo and UDoffending habits I haTe now selected Ibr 
desfrlplioar 

'^ With ^e appeanmoe and ibrm of this animal most of my 
readers are, doubtless, tolerably acquainted, as it is apvetty 
oonuDon inhabitant of this eonntry, and wonM be still more 
abondant, weve not its numbers checked by that barbarous 
and brutal amusement — ba^er-baiting — to which, des^pite 
the interferenee of the laws, hundreds yeaity Mi tietims. 
In general appearance, as well as internal stmeture, the 
Bsdger approximates dosely to the bear, and may, I think 
not unqitly, be regarded as the existing representative ci 
that onee formidable denizen of the wilds of oar native land, 
like the bear, the Ba^er walks u^[^\a&>N9^% tse^Xsn. 
kgs being nwjrOiart, and tea Yiaw ws^>oW^l ^^^^^ 
tia^ his bdly a{ypeara almost to UyQ^^i^»^^?^^^'°^^ 
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obseryation is, howeyer^ sufficient to show that it does not 
actually do so. He is a nocturaal animal — ^that is to say, 
he sleeps during the day, and at the approach of eyening 
leayes his habitation in search of food. Yet nocturnal though 
his habits, and howeyer closely he may in that respect re- 
semble the predacious tribes, the food of the Badger is of 
such a description that its appropriation injures no one^ but 
is, on the contrary, productiye of great benefit to the agri- 
culturist, consisting as it does chiefly, if not solely, of roots 
and reptiles, as frogs, worms, grubs, beetles, &c* The 
Badger, as far as I haye been able to discoyer, Hyes afield 
tionately with his one mate and Uttle ones in his secluded 
burrow, and in his deportment to them displays feelingi 
of ardent deyotion and disinterested attachment, whidi 
many of this poor creature's biped persecutors would do 
well to imitate. 

The common Badger is about as large as a middle-^ixed 
dog, from two feet to two feet and a-half in length, eiobh 
siye of the tail, and about a foot or fifteen inches high. He 
weighs from twenty to thirty-fiye pounds, sometimes eyen 
more. I saw a Badger in Edinburgh, about twelye years ago^ 
which weighed forty-seyen pounds ; such a size is, how- 
eyer, yery rarely attained. In coat, the Badger presents a 
remarkable peculiarity. Among nearly all mammiferoos ani- 
mals, the back or dorsal region of the body is of a darker or 
deeper colour than the under parts, or yentral region. The 
colour of the Badger is, on the contrary, greyish aboye and 
black underneath. The fur of the Badger is thick, rong^ 
and by no means glossy ; the skin, with the hair on, is 
dressed and manufactured into pistol-cases. The skin on 
the head and face may be frequently seen forming the 
** sporran" or purse which depends from the girdle of the 
Scottish Highlander ; and the hairs of the tail are in great 
request for the manufacture of paint «ad \A.t]b&T bTiishes. 
Tbe Badger is an inhabitant of aSl t\ie Um^TsXA ^«xV^ ^ 
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£urope and Asia. In Great Britain and France it is scarcer, 
from the assiduity with which it is hunted and destroyed. 
Doctor Bichardson has identified yarious new species in his 
account of the zoology of the arctic regions. As the object 
of the present pages is, however, a sketch of the European 
animal, I shall not notice any other at present, but merely 
refer such of my friends as may feel curious on the subject 
to Doctor Richardson's splendid work entitled ''Fauna 
Borealis Americana.'^ 

In his internal conformation, the Badger presents two re- 
markable features — namely, in the first place, a peculiar for- 
mation of jaws, which not merely enables him to retain a 
firm hold of whateyer object he seizes with his teeth, but 
absolutely lock in such a manner that he himself does not 
always possess the power of instantaneously unclosing them ; 
and, secondly, a pouch or bag placed in the neighbourhood 
of the tail, whence exudes a thick and fetid substance. It 
is upon this that the strong smell given forth by this animal 
depends. 

I once had a Badger in my own possession, and the study 
of his habits afforded me much interest and gratification. 
He was more than half-gipm when I obtained possession 
of him, and I can assure my readers that the task of tam- 
ing him was no sinecure. The first agent I employed for 
effecting his domestication was hunger. I kept him fast- 
ing for three whole days, allowing him only a Uttle water 
in his bowl, which humanity would not suffer me to deny 
him. Starvation, however, did not produce any immediate 
good effects, and the animal remained as fierce and irrecon- 
cilable as ever. It would but needlessly occupy the read- 
er's time were I minutely to recount the process of taming 
him ; let it suffice to refer to my papers in the " Irish 
Penny Journal" on the taming of animals, I€cWl<s^vA..SVo& 
rules therein laid down, audi laai. V\i^ ^^^^^^r^ws^^'I^ssSssb^ 
tiiem nltimatdy successful, aflei feom ««.\.o €v^ -BissoSc®. 
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of anxious care, enlivened occaaionallj by the Tarietj of tf 
severe bite, a casualty for which every practical xoologiit' 
must be prepared, and at which it would be lidionkraa fa' 
him to grumble. >>^ 

After about eight months, however, he gaTe up his'praif- 
tice of constantly biting when attempted to be handled, <^ 
unless under great provocation or excitement, and was niot'^ 
merely so gentle as to be with safety indulged with fuUlM'' 
liberty, but would come and go when I caUed him or dh>ve'- 
him from me, would feed from my hand or mount upon-fl^'^ 
knee, and was, moreover, soon afterwards entrasted witip 
entire liberty, without any danger of his running owjiy;''. 
He was a very cleanly creature, carefully scsaping- into'^1^^^ 
end of his cage whatever unpleasant matters might 'eoDeof^' 
in it, and he always contrived as much as possible to ke^'i 
his bed free of soil. Finding him so remarkably cleanly, C'* 
used to let him out morning and evening, on sooh days a#" 
my absence from home obliged me to keep him m a stMe 
of confinement during the daytime. ♦ ■' '■«'■ 

I did not, of course, give him his liberty all at once; bot**! 
according as he grew tame I used to let him out in -a roolic'' 
or enclosed yard, according to the state of the weather,' fot*' 
an hour or two daily, and did not give him his liberty attii^'*' 
gether until his increased tameness gave me confidence w*' 
his thorough domestication.. This creature's diet consisted''' 
of bread and milk, varied vdth oatmeal porridge or stirtt^'* 
bout, and potatoes boiled soft and bruised down fine with''' 
milk, with occasionally a bit of raw meat. He was sni^^'^ 
gularly nice respecting his meat ; indeed I suspect rathctt'- 
from the effects of good hving in his easy state of captivity; i'^ 
than from an impulse of nature; for had apiece o^'itlMt ^', 
once, and that no matter how slightly, tooehed the fir^, >bd*(^ 
would on no account touch it, unless indeed whcsiwrj^'*' 
hungry, and no raw flesh to be had. Milk hejappeat^ 
reiyrfond of, and would drink freely ; pt3(t»toQ»> '^^jWcuJ^A 
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if mashed' up with' batter or milk, he would always dine 
heartOy off ;: hat^ which not a little surprised me, I frequent- 
ly observed him devouring them raw, and that too in the 
absence of hunger, and while surrounded with what might 
naturally be sopposed to be more palatable food. He had 
a TCiiy strong and by no means very agreeable smell. I 
had an /old terrier named "Wasp,'' who had been a good 
dcg in his day, but> weighed down by a load of years, was 
£ASt hurrying onward towards the grave. Wasp's teeth had 
failiedibim, his eyes had become dim, his clogged and tat- 
te^d.ear^' scarcely informed him when I called his name ; 
yet jtus. fondness for sport still remained, and he would lie 
for'bQurfi oaeh day at the door of the Uttle yard in which 
thie .Bftdgot was confined, as if resolved that, though his 
pojPveDstno longer admitted of his discovering and attacking 
hip ^MBiy, yet he would, while he could, inhale the (to 
himy deli^itful odour of his favourite game. 

My- Baidger passed nearly the whole of his days in sleep, 
and if I attempted to disturb him, he would be sulky and 
peevish^ and in no humour for play. When evening drew 
neaiv-however^he might be seen first stirring, then opening 
hi9..ieyeB and stretching himself, with many a long and 
hearty yawn.. The process of thoroughly awaking himself 
usually occupied about twenty minutes, commencing with 
the dedUoie of day, and terminating with the arrival of dark- 
ness. The bei^nning of night usually found him regularly 
astir ; he was then restless and active, pacing to and fro, 
examining etery node and cranny, cUmbing upon every- 
thing upon which- he was able to mount, and seizing, if out 
of doors^.upon worm% beetles, cockchafers, and snails, and 
if wiibin^ seeking for drowsy flies upon the walls, or for 
beetlesifHT ^itipkets about the kitchen hearth, or in the eel- 
larawhenthe eould obtain; access to them. 

BfanjiMtaniliais holdtkfe opimoTil\i»X. VJsi^'^^j^^t'^^^^ 
ii/ju^iA^wintovrdrat aU events \fibera»X.^^^«!^^^"i ^^^^ 
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is to say^ sleeps, like the squirrel, for a few weeks, awakes, 
and ti(kes a hearty meal of the store of food it had saga- 
ciously laid hy in its nest ere retiring to winter quarters, 
and then, coiling itself up in its nest, goes off to sleep 
again. Whether this be true or not, I cannot with cer- 
tainty affirm ; but this I can safely declare, that I endea- 
voured as much as possible to make my Badger hibernate, 
by exposing him to the unmitigated cold of an unusually 
severe winter, by furnishing him with straw and wool to 
line his nest, and with a stock of bread, snails, and pota- 
toes, to lay up for winter use. He did not, however, avail 
himself of my assistance, but remained wakeful as usual 
during the entire winter. A remarkable fact worthy of 
notice here is, that although this Badger exhibited no in- 
clination to hibernate or sleep during the winter, he did dis- 
play considerable disposition to sestivate, or sleep during the 
hot months of summer, for during that season he became 
languid and drowsy, lost his appetite and flesh, became 
ragged and foul in the coat, and in short pined away so 
rapidly that I feared I should lose him altogether ; he, 
however, revived completely, as winter, and that a cold one, 
approached. 

I made diligent inquiry of those who were in the habit of 
keeping badgers for baiting them, and also of the proprie- 
tors of several menageries, and learned from them that this 
disposition on the part of the Badger to hecome w'eak and 
lose its condition in summer, is not confined to isolated indi- 
vidual cases, but is common to the entire tribe. 

It is truly astonishing to observe with what quickness and 
despatch the Badger forms a burrow, for which task indeed 
he is admirably adapted by nature, in the construction of 
his anterior extremities. To give my readers some idea of 
these powers, I shall conclude the present sketch with 
the following anecdote of the m4mdMLa\ iotmetV^ m my 
possession : 
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Wishing to increase the happiness of my pet, I procured 
a female of his own species to keep him company, and while 
preparing a large enclosure for their reception, I shut^hem 
both up in an outhouse : I do not think I was half an hour 
absent, when on my return I found my new badger gone. 
A moment's investigation discovered the place of her con- 
cealment ; the animal had, during my short absence, form- 
ed a considerable burrow under the wall of the outhouse;, 
which, I must observe, was built against a bank forming 
the side of the road. It was into that bank that the crea^ 
ture had worked its way, and on listening I could hear it 
delving and scraping at a prodigious rate, about a yard from 
the back of the wall. I hastily procured the assistance t)f a 
mason, who pulled down part of the wall, and by working 
rapidly, succeeded in overtaking the Badger just as she had 
worked her way across the road to within a £oot of the Edin^ 
burgh Botanic Garden wall, beside which I lived. I may 
observe that the ground was by no means sofl, the burrow 
' being formed under a hard although not macadamized road. 

The Badger, indeed, is rather to be regarde^d as a friend 
than as a foe, and least of all as a pest ; and I trust that the 
foregoing remarks will cause him for the future to be pro- 
tected rather than persecuted by the judicious farmer* 

Ths Common Otter varies in size — some adult speci- 
mens measuringno more than thirty-six inches in length, tail 
inclusive ; while others, again, are to be found from four and 
a-half to five feet long. The head of the otter is broad and 
flat ; its muzzle is broad, rounded, and blunt ; its eyes small 
and of a semicircular form ; neck extremely thick — ^nearly as 
thick as the body, which is long, rounded, and very flexible ; 
legs short and muscular; feet furnished with ^ve sharp 
clawed toes, webbed to three-quarters of their extent ; tail 
long, muscular, somewhat flattened^ and taj^^Tvass^Vs^S^^ ^ei^ 
tremitf. The colour of the ottet \a «l ^'fe^^>^saj^(K>^Q>«^^^^- 
the sides of the head, the front o£ t\v& xv^^^^^^^^^^'^^^'^'^ 
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the breast, brownish grey. The belly is usually, but not 
invariably, darker than the back ; the fur is short, and of 
two kinds ; the inferior or woolly coat is exceedingly fine 
and close ; the longer hairs are soil and glossy, those on 
the tail rather stiff and bristly. On either side of the nose, 
and just below the chin, are two small light-coloured spots. 
So much for the appearance of the otter : we now come to 
its dwelling. The otter is common to England, Ireland, 
and Scotland ; a marine variety is also to be met with, dif- 
fering from the common only in its superior size and more 
furry coat. Some naturalists have set them down as a dif- 
ferent species: I am, however, disposed to regard them 
merely as varieties. 

The native haunt of the otter is the river bank, where, 
amongst the reeds and sedge, it forms a deep burrow, in 
which it brings forth and rears its young. Its principal 
food is fish, which it catches with singular dexterity. It 
lives almost wholly in the water, and seldom leaves it ex- 
cept to devour its prey ; on land it does not usually remain 
long at any one time, and the slightest alarm is sufficient to 
cause it to plunge into the stream. Yet, natural as seems a 
watery residence to this creature, its burrow is perfectly dry ; 
were it to become otherwise, it would be quickly abandoned. 
The entrance, indeed, is invariably under water, but its 
course then points upwards into the bank, towards the sur- 
face of the earth, and it is even provided with several lodges 
or apartments at different heights, into which it may retire 
in case of floods, throwing up the earth behind it as it pro- 
ceeds into the recesses of its retreat; and when it has 
reached the last and most secure chamber, it opens a small 
hole in the roof for the admission of atmospheric air, with- 
out which the animal could not of course exist many mi- 
nutes ; and should the flood rise so high as to burst into 
^hjs last place of refuge, the animal vdll oi^^w «l ^«j&^a%e 
through the roof, and venture fortVv \ipoii\«cad, i«LVN\«t \)ft»sv 
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remain in a damp and modd j bed. During serere floods, 
otters are not unfireqoentl j surprised at some distance from 
the water, and taken. 

In a wild state, the otter is fierce and daring — will make 
a determined resistance when attacked by dogs — and being 
endued with no inconsiderable strength of jaw, it often 
punishes its assailants terribly. I have myself seen it break 
the fore-1^ of a stout terrier. Otter-hunting was in former 
times a &Tourite amusement eren with the nobility, and 
regular establishments of otter-hounds were kept. The 
animal is now become scarce, and its pursuit is no longer 
numbered in our lists of sports, unless perhaps in Scotland, 
where, espedally in the Western Islands, otter-hunting is 
still extensively practised. 

The otter is easfly rendered tame, especially if taken 
young, and may be taught to follow its master like a dog, 
and eren to fish for him, cheerftdly resigning its prey when 
taken, and dashing into the water in search of more. A 
man named James Campbell, residing near Inyemess, had 
one which followed him whererer he went, unless confined, 
and would answer to its name. When apprehensive of 
danger from dogs, it sought the protection of its master, 
and would endeavour to spring into his arms for greater 
security. It was frequently employed in catching fish, and 
would sometimes take eig^t or ten salmon in a day. If not 
prevented, it always attempted to break the fish behind the 
fin which is next the tail ; and as soon as one was taken 
awi^, it always dived in pursuit of more. It was equally 
dextrous at sea-fishing, and took great numbers of young 
cod and other fish. When tired, it would refuse to fish any 
longer, and was then rewarded with as much food as it 
could devour. Having satiated its appetite, it always 
coiled itsdf up and went to s\eep, no xoaSsXet ^^^D^^st^^^*^' 
ia which tUte it was usually carnediYMSine. 
.Brown relates that a ]peno!a -w^o Vc^^. ^ 
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i 

taught it to associate with his dogs, who were on the most 
friendly terms with it on all occasions, and that it wonld 
follow its master in company with its canine iiierids. ' This 
person was in the hahit of fishing the river withnefs/ on 
which occasions the otter proved highly useful tdhim^ by 
going into the water and driving trout and 'other fish 
towards the net. It was very remarkahle that dogs iMScas- 
tomed to otter-hunting were so far from offering it the least 
molestation, that they would not even hunt any other' otter 
while it remained with them ; on which account its t^wner 

' was forced to part with it. 

The otter is of a most affectionate disposition, as may at 
once he seen from its anxiety respecting its young. Indeed, 
the parental affection of this creature is so powerAil, that 
the female otter will often suffer herself to he killed rather 
than desert her whelps. Professor Steller says — ** Often 
have I spared the lives of the female otters whose young ones 
I took away. They expressed their sorrow by crying like 
human beings, and following me as I was carrying off their 
young, while they called to them for aid with' a tohe of 

'•'voice w*hich very much resembled the crying 'df iSnldi^n. 

''When I sat down in the snow, they fcame quite clbibib ihe, 

^''and attempted to carry off their y6ung. On one ocosision, 
when I had deprived an otter of her progeny,' I r^hifned to 
the pla(^ eigl^t'days afler, and found the female' liittiiig by 
the river listless and desponding ; she suffered tne fo kill 

■ her tib'thfe spo* without making any attempt to Escape. *On 
skiniiitig^hir 1 fbuiid she was quite washed away from sor- 

' iroWfor tttfe'l6i^ of her young." This affection which the 

' btte1r,''trtule iii a state of nature, displays towards her young, 
is, wheii ffl 'da^tivity, usually transferred to her master, or 
perhaps, as 'in ah instance I shall mention by-and-bye, to 
some one or other of his domestic animals. As an example 
oftlie former ca^e I may mention t\ie ioWom\v^\ — k^«t- 

son named Collins, who lived near "WooVct, *m^atV>ax«x^^T- 
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land, had a tame otter, wbicli followed him wherever he 
went. He frequently took it to the river to fish for its own 
food, and when satisfied it never failed to return to its mas- 
ter. One day, in the absence of Collins, the otter being 
taken out to fish by his ^on, instead of returning as usual, 
refused to answer to the accustomed call, and was lost. 
Collins tried every means to recover it ; and after several 
days' search, being near the place where his son had lost 
it, and calling its name, to his very great joy the animal 
came crawling to his feet. In the following passage of the 
" Prsedium Rusticum" of Vaniere, allusion is made to tame 
otters employed in fishing : — 

*' Should chance withm this dark recess betray 
The tender young, bear quick the prize away; 
Tamed by thy care the useful brood shall join 
The watery chase, and add their toils to thine ; 
From each close lurking hole shall force away, 
And drive within the nets the silver prey ; 
As the taught hound the nimble stag subdues. 
And o'er the dewy plain the panting hare pursues." 

Mr. Macgillivray, in his interesting volume on British 
Quadrupeds, in the "Naturalist's Library,*' mentions several 
instances of otters having been tamed and employed in fish- 
ing. Among others he relates that a gentleman residing in 
the Outer Hebrides had one that supplied itself with food, 
and regularly returned to the house. M'Diarmid, in his 
" Sketches from Nature," enumerates many others. One 
otter belonging to a poor widow, *' when led forth plunged 
into the Urr, and brought out all the fish it could find." 
Another, kept at Corsbie House, Wigtonshire, " evinced 
a great fondness for gooseberries," fondled "about her 
keeper's feet like a pup or kitten, and even seemed inclined 
to salute her cheek, when permitted to carry her freedoms 
so far." A third, belonging to Mr. MwA^VlV, ^S.^«!^osss:^^ 
"though he frequently stole a^oj at xlYgoX-VJ^ *^^^"^^^ 
pale light of the moon, and aasoc\aV» ^'Oa V^^ >ksb.^^ ^ 
the river side, his master of course N^asVoo %«^^^'^^\ 
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any fault with his peculiar mode of spending his evening 
hours. In the morning he was always at his post in the 
kennel, and no animal understood better the secret of ' keep- 
ing his own side of the house.' Indeed his pugnacity in 
this respect gave him a great lift in the favour of the game- 
keeper, who talked of his feats wherever he went, and 
averred besides, that if the best cur that ever ran 'onfy 
daured to gim' at his protegS, he would soon 'mak his 
teeth meet through him.' To mankind, however, he was 
much more civil, and allowed himself to be gently lifted by 
the tail, though he objected to any interference with his 
snout, which is probably with him the seat of honour." 

Mr. Glennon, of Suffolk- street, Dublin, informs me that 
Mr. Murray^ gamekeeper to his Grace the Duke of Lein- 
ster, had, some years ago, a tame otter, which entered the 
water to fish when desired, and laid whatever he caught 
with due submission at his master's feet. Mr« Glennon 
further observes, that the affection for his owner which this 
animal exhibited, was equal or even superior to that of the 
most faithful dog. The creature followed him wherever he 
went, would suffer him to lift him up by the tail and carry 
him under his arm just as good-humouredly as would a dog^ 
would spring to his knee when he sat at home, and seemed 
in fact never happy but when in his company. This otter 
was well able to take care of himself, and fearlessly repelled 
the impertinent advances of the dogs : with such, however^ 
as treated him with fitting respect, he was on excellent 
terms. Sometimes Mr. Murray would hide himself from the 
animal, which would immediately, on being set at liberty, 
search for him with the greatest anxiety, running like a 
terrier dog by the scent. Mr. Glennon assures me that he 
has frequently seen the animal thus trace the footsteps oi 
its master for a considerable distance acTo%% %e\«T«l ^elda« 
sad that too with such precision as nevet Va wij VoaVaswsfc 
^Ailof£admghim. 
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I myself had once a tame otter, with a detail of whose 
hahits and manners I shall now conclude this account. When 
I first obtained the animal she was very joung, and not 
more than sixteen inches in length ; young as she was, she 
was very fierce, and would bite viciously if any one put his 
hand near the nest of straw in which she was kept. A3 she 
grew a Uttle older, however, she became more &miliarized 
to the approaches of human beings, and would suffer her- 
self to be gently stroked upon the back or head ; when tired 
of being caressed, she would growl in a peculiar manner, 
and presently use her sharp teeth if the warning to let her 
alone was not attended to. In one respect the manners 
of this animal presented a striking contrast to the accounts 
I had read and heard of other tame individuab. She 
evinced no particular affection for me ; she grew tame cer- 
tainly, but her tameness was rather of a general than of an 
exclusive chluracter. Unlike other wild animals, which I 
had at different times succeeded in domesticating, thb crea- 
ture testified no particular gratitude to her master ; and 
whoever fed her, or set her at Uberty, was her favourite for 
the time being. She preferred fish to any other diet, and 
eagerly devoured all descriptions, whether taken in fresh or 
salt water, though she certainly preferred the former. She 
would seize the fish between her fore-paws, hold it firmly 
on the ground, and devour it downwards to the tail, which, 
with the head, the dainty animal rejected. When fish could 
not be procured, she would eat, but sparingly, of bread and 
milk, as well as the lean of raw meat ; fat she could on no 
account be prevailed upon to touch. 

Towards other animals my otter for a long period main- 
tained an appearance of perfect indifference. If a dog ap- 
proached her suddenly, she would utter a shar^^ whi&tUs^s^ 
noise^ and betake herself to some i^Aacfc oi «ai«Xi \M^^q2c«5«^^ 
she wovdd tarn and show fight. \i VSafc ^o^^^isSwJy^^^^ 
fpnptoma of hostility, she ^oxiVi ^x^aeoi^l ^Vq3:«^ 
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place at the fireside, where she would lie hasking for hours 
at a time. 

When I first obtained this animal, there was no wat^ 
sufficiently near to where I lived in which I could give her 
an occasional bath ; and being apprehensive, that, if en- 
tirely deprived of an element in which nature had designed 
her to pass so considerable a portion of her existenoey she 
would languish and die, I allowed her a tub as a substitute 
for her native river ; and in this she plunged and swam 
with much apparent delight. It was in this manner that 
I became acquainted with the curious fact, that the otter, 
when passing along beneath the surface of the water, does 
not usually accomplish its object by swimming, but by 
walking along the bottom, which it can do as securely and 
with "as much rapidity as it can run on dry land. 

After having had my otter about a year, I changed my 
residence to another quarter of the town, where a 
stream flowed past the rere of the house. The crea- 
ture being by this time so tame as to be allowed perfect 
liberty, I took it down one evening to the river, and per- 
mitted it to disport itself for the first time since its cap- 
ture in a deep and open stream. The animal was de- 
lighted with the new and refreshing enjoyment, and I 
found that a daily swim in the river greatly conduced to 
its health and happiness. I would sometimes walk for 
nearly a mile along the bank, and the happy and froHcsome 
creature would accompany me by water, and that too so 
rapidly that I could not even by very smart walking keep 
pace with it. On some occasions it caught small fish, 
such as minnows, eels, and occasionally a trout of incon- 
siderable size. When it was only a minnow or a small 
eel which it caught, it would devour it in the water, put- 
ting its head for that purpose above the ^uxfejce *. ^hen^ 
however, it had made a trout ita pxey, it^oxaXSLCiataftVi 
^shore, and devour it more at leisute. 1 atto^«> ^^"^ ^^> 
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duously to train this otter to fish for me, as I had heard 
they have sometimes heen taught to do ; hat I never could 
succeed in this attempt, nor could I even prevail upon the 
animal to give me up ait any time the fish which she had 
taken: the moment I approached Jbetf to do M, as if sus- 
pecting my intention^ she would at once take to the water, 
and, cnissing to the other side of the ^ream* devour her 
prey in security. This difficulty in training I .impute to 
the animal's want oi an individual affection for me — ^for it 
was not affection, hut her own pleasure, which induced her 
to foUow me down the stream ; and she would with equal 
wiUingness follow any other person who happened to re- 
lease her from her hox. This ahsence of affection was 
probably nothing more than peculiarity of disposition in 
this individual, there being numerous instances of a con- 
trary nature upon record. 

Althou^ this otter fiuled to exhibit those affectionate 
traits of character - which have displayed themsdves in 
other individuals ^f her tribe towards the human species, 
she was by no means of a cold or unsocial disposition 
towards some of my smaller domestic animals* With an 
Angora eat she soon afler I got her formed a very close 
friendship, and when in .the house was unhappy when not 
in the company of her fiiend. '■ I had one day an opportu- 
nity of witnessing a singular display of attachment on the 
part of this otter towards the cat : — ^A Httle terrier dog at- 
tacked the latter as she lay by the fire, and driving her thence, 
pursued her under the table, where she stood on her defence, 
spitting and setting up her back in defiance : at this instant 
the otter entered the i^Mrtment, and no sooner did she per- 
ceive what was going on, than she flew with much ftiry and 
bitterness upon the dog, seized him by the face widi her 
teeth, and would doubtless have inflicted a «i^^x& ^JcA^oafo- 
meat upon him, had I not liasteaed. \« \XyfcT«aic»fc»'«ss^'**^'^ 
rating the combatants, expelled tke Xjotmei it«av^^afc^«»^^^ 
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When permitted to wander in the garden^ this otter 
would search for gruhs, worms, and snails, which she 
would eat with much apparent relish, detaching the latter 
from their shell with surprising quickness and dexterity. 
She would likewise mount upon the chairs at the window, 
and catch and eat flies — ^a practice that I have not hitherto 
seen noticed hy any naturalist. 

The common otter is only to he regarded as a pest when 
fish-ponds or rivers are concerned. His hahits are inte- 
resting, and of a gentle and inoffensive description, and his 
race is not so numerous as to require or deserve extirpation. 

The Hedgehog has heen ahly defended hy several elo- 
quent naturalists, who would fain vindicate its character 
from the aspersions which farmers have, from time to time, 
endeavoured to cast upon it ; and perhaps it is at least 
douhtful whether or not they do perform services to a 
greater amount than they perpetrate mischief. Let us 
consider the actual state of the case. The hedgehog is 
unjmtly accused of sucking cows, when lying out in the 
fields, hut there is no manner of question of the havoc they 
commit among the eggs of game. Mr. Jesse relates the 
following: — During the summer of 1818, as Mr. Lane, 
gamekeeper to the Earl of Galloway, was passing by the 
wood of Glascader, near Garlieston, in Scotland he fell in 
with a hedgehog, crossing the road at a small distance be- 
fore him, carrying on its back six pheasant epps, which, 
upon examination, he found it had pilfered from a phea- 
sant's nest hard by. The ingenuity of the creature was 
very conspicuous, as several of the remaining eggs were 
holed, which must have been done by it when in the act of 
rolling itself over the nest, in order to make as many ad- 
here to its prickles as possible. After watching the animal's 
motions for some time longer, Mr. Lane saw it deliberately 
emirJ into a furze bush, where its nest -wa^, wvQl N^\i«t^ ^^ 
sAel/s of several eggs were strewed a\>o\xt, n«\i\^ >aa.^ ^\. 
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some former period been conveyed thither in the same 
mAtiner. On the other hand, the hedgehog destroys n veiy 
troublesome weed, viz., the plaintain, beneath which it 
burrows, snd devours the root upwards to the leares, than 
which there conld hardly be devised a more certain method 
of extirpation ; it likewise devours beetles, enaiU, tlug*, 
frogi, Kt^i. field mice, all bo many serious and unmistakeable 
pests. It remaias a question, therefore, and one that I gladly 
submit to the in dividua] judgment of intelligent agricultur- 
ists, how far this little creature shoaid not also he taken, as I 
have recommended in thecaseof the badger, under their pro- 
tection, and preserved instead of being hunted and destroyed. 
The Mole. — The Mole is, by most agriculturists, 
ranked among the most troublesome pests of their &rm ; 




while others again deny that it deserves this bad cha- 
racter, and are even disposed to expatiate on ita utility. 
It is certain that the Mole is of strictly carnivorous, nay, I 
should perhaps say, of insectivorous habits — its food con- 
sisting chiefly of worms, slugs, snails, beetles, cockchafers, 
grubs, and other such creatures. In destroying these there 
can be no doubt but that the Mole doe% ^^^ wstw* 'va ■vIqr. 
fanner, and deserves so far to be \ooV«&. (j^». ■^'iJa. w!i™* ^'^" 
greeoffarour. On the otter tani, Vo^*^ «''''*' '^'*^^' 
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tnie that in forming its burrow^ the mole throws up a heap 
of earthy known as a molehill, which is apt to interfere with 
the progress of the mowers. Some say that the holes also 
are serviceable to the soil, by throwing np the snbsoil, and 
thns renewing the surface, but it must be at the same time 
admitted that this burrowing loosens and often disinters 
the roots of grain. Whether, therefore, this animal is to be 
regarded as a pest or not, depends on the opinion of the 
incliTidual farmer on whose lands he may make his appear- 
ance. My duty consists merely in pointing out the most 
efficacious method of destroying the animal : those farmers 
who think he should be rather protected than warred 
against, are not obliged to use the means I merely place 
within their reach. I may obserre, that the Mole does not 
exist in Ireland. 

Few dogs will kill or even mouth the Mole, and if a dead 
one be presented to a dog, he will usually curl up his lips, 
and turn from it in apparent disgust. I have heard this 
asserted of cats also, but am not positive of the correctness 
of the idea, never having myself made the experiment. 
Traps and poison are the means best calculated to effect 
their extirpation. The ordinary mole-trap is to be obtained 
from any of the agricultural implement makers, or any of 
the farm seed-shops. The principle of its construction de- 
pends on a spring formed of some elastic sort of twig, stuck 
in the ground, and bent until its other extremity is attached 
to the trap. The trap is placed in the Mole's run, and is 
baited vfith earth-worms or a bit of raw meat. On the 
Mole entering the trap and setting the spring at Uberty, it 
is suddenly caught up, a noose drawn tight by the reaction 
of the twig, and the mole suspended by the neck. If you 
Hke to be at the trouble, you may in this manner destroy 
your ovm moles ; but if your inclination or leisure does not 
tend that wajr, you can nearly always o\>t8iTL ^i\i^ ^^tt^sj^^^qC 
^professional mole-catcher^ these men \>ewi^ \t\^^\w^^ 
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oftrayelling about the country, seeking for employment, 
and their charge being a trifle per dozen, in proportion to 
their success — ^no kUl no pay. 

I recently met with what I conceive to be a far more effi- 
cacious, and less troublesome mode of destroying moles. The 
directions I am about to give appeared in the form of a letter, 
in ** The Sportsman's Magazine," a very creditable London 
periodical. The letter is very short, so I quote it entire : — 

" Sir, — A correspondent of yours, some weeks since, put 
a query on this subject, which, as I have not seen answered 
(although rather out of season), perhaps you will find a 
comer for the following. I will answer for its efficacy. 

*' Take a quantity of fresh worms, put them in a wooden 
box, with a small quantity of carbonate of barytes in 
powder, and let them remain for an hour or two ; then find 
out the runs where the moles leave the fences for the land, 
lay in every run five or six worms, and continue doing so 
as long as the worms are taken away by the moles. I was 
infested with moles before I used this remedy, which was 
about fifteen years since, but have never been injured since, 
by giving a Httle attention to them in the spring.'' 

I communicated the above remedy to an English fiiend, 
and he has since written to me, confirming its entire efficacy. 

In Ireland there are neither moles nor weasels, the ani- 
mal known there under the latter name being, properly 
speaking, the stoat or ermine. 

The Rabbit is unquestionably, when left to its own un- 
restrained devices, a very serious pest, but an animal which 
may, nevertheless, with proper management, be rendered a 
very considerable source of emolument, while the annoy- 
ance they have occasioned will be, at the same time, abated. 

Rabbits are divided by breeders into four classes — war- 
reners, parkers, sweethearts, and hedgehog. 'B>\n\^^'«e«&s^ 
under ground is favourable to tlie gKwV)a.«sA cjosSatoi ^"^s^ 
rabbit's fur, and the warrener \a, on VXa'a «j«««BX.^"«asa^ ^» 
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the preirious blow. Warren rabbits are less profitable tban 
those kept artificially, and are more prone to mischief. 
They are, indeed, likely to prove pests to your farm, and I 
would recommend their extirpation, which may be effected 
by ferreting, having previously placed small purse nets over 
the mouth of the holes. You may shoot them as they 
bolt, if you choose, but in doing so you injure the^iir. 

Now as to the Rabbit in the character of a nuisance. It 
is the hedgehog that is most to be dreaded, for you can 
never be fully on your guard against his visits, and one is 
destroyed only to make room for another. Nooses placed 
in the paths he is known to frequent are recommended bj 
some. My objection is that you are liable to snare a hare 
as well as a rabbit, and that is a deed of which, as a sports- 
man, and under the present system of game laws, you 
would, of course, not desire to be guilty. 

The Babbit commits but Httle mischief amongst the 
green crops in comparison with its ravages amongst young 
trees, and growing plants; and they may be prevented 
from injuring these by a very simple process. Mix com- 
mon coal tar with equal portions of cow-dung and lime, 
and with a brush smear the stems to the height of about 
thirty inches from the ground. The repetition of this 
treatment annually will effectually preserve the trees from 
their attacks, while the numbers of the rabbits must, of 
course, be kept within proper bounds by shooting or fer- 
reting. There are also different descriptions of net used 
by warreners for taking rabbits, some account of which 
may prove useful. The fold-nets are so laid as to form an 
enclosure between the burrows and the usual place of feed- 
ing ; into these the rabbits are driven by dogs at night. 
The entrance is then closed, and in the morning the rab- 
bits are secured, and slaughtered for market. 

The spring-net is so constructed, as to close on pressure ; 
Ids laid round a com or liay-iick, aad xwrn^i^t^ ^w5i^.\i^ 
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tbus taken. As these nets will best be procured by pur- 
cbase^ a detailed description of them is unnecessary. The 
best mode of taking rabbits is by means of the trap. For 
this purpose dig a pit in the run most commonly fre- 
quented, and have it considerably wider at the bottom than 
at the top ; across this lay a board, so nicely balanced 
upon a central pin, that the weight of the rabbit is suffi- 
dent to weigh it down at the extremity, while, at the 
same time, that weight removed, the board will resume its 
former position. Numbers will be taken by this method, 
and if by accident an indiscreet hare have fallen in, you 
can, if you please, set her at Hberty. It may be useful to 
remark that a Rabbit is very tenacious of life, and that it 
will frequently, if shot in the rear, succeed in making its 
escape ; in shooting them« aim, therefore, always for the 
head ; if there be an earth near, and it be only struck be- 
hind, it will be sure to escape into it, and perish and rot 
uselessly in its burrow. 

The Hare. — ^This is rather a delicate subject. The 
hare certainly does a very considerable amount of mischief, 
and that also to a much greater extent, especially amongst 
the green crops, than does the rabbit ; while the agricul- 
turist is, on the other hand, compelled to tolerate the 
nuisance, not being permitted, according to the game-laws, 
to kill hares, without a licence, even on his own land. 
The cost of a licence varies from £Z to £A per annum ; 
and it is questionable whether or not it be not worth the 
farmer's while to take it out, in order to possess the power 
of preserving his crops firom this pest. A revision of the 
game laws, both in this and in other respects, is much called 
for. Meanwhile it is as well to state that the use of coal 
tar, as described in reference to the rabbit, wiU be found 
equally efficacious in preserving trees itwcL^^ ^^X»fi*ak ^ 
this ODimal, and that the paintmg ol ^Vftr^^weXa^sA^^g'fios^ 
of « wAi^e cobmr at intervals^ ^mSl, U> «^ e^«^ ^«ff^%" 
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them from the more Tkliuble cropa. The bare feeds ia the 
evening and early in the morning, so that it is at these two 
periods that you will require to be most npon your gnard. 

The Fox. — If the former be a delicate tubject, how 
much more so the present. This is a Pest, and a decided 
one, and under present circumstances, one only to be mt- 
tigated — remove it you cannot — by being veiy obUging to 
your neigbbourii^ sporting gentry, and affording them 
every facility, as far as your lands are concerned, for de- 
stroying it in " regular hunting." Look sharp to yoor 
young lambs and poultry. 

Kt.TS, VOCE, AND THEIB KIND. 

We have hitherto been discussing subjects, in which a 
greater degree of interest is to be expected from the landed 
proprietor or country gentleman, than from the mere farwier ; 
■ome also presenting rather a doubtiiil aspect, as afibrdmg 



■"^"^^ 



the poBsibiUty of the query arising as to the positife or ac- 
tual title which they hold to rank amongst the " PetUf'- of 
" the Farm." The present chapter is designed to embrace 
ma iaqaiij into the character oC a dasa oS K[amt&» t^Bi&K 
to whieb no poaable mistake can eu^ti — a cksa oX k k c to 6> 
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whose depredations are uniyersally felt — ^animals noxious to 
all, and possessed of no single redeeming quality which 
can elicit the ^fenoe of any one advocate. It has cer- 
tainly been frequently made a question whether we are en- 
titled to attempt the extermination of any race of animals, 
seeing that all have been created with a beneficent intent, 
and for some wbe purpose of Providence. As to extermi- 
nation meaning extirpation^ that is an end that, even with 
the greatest assiduity on the part of man, it would be next 
to hopeless to expect to arrive at; but surely none will 
question the right which man, as the heaven-appointed lord 
of the creation, possesses to protect his property from the 
inroads of the invaders, and to check, by every means within 
his power, the externum of any race of animals, who, if 
they are to live, must live, to his detriment, upon the fruit 
of his labour. The wolf was once a terror to the shepherds 
of these islands ; he is now exterminated from them. Will 
any rational man question the propriety of the exertions 
upon which this result depended? — and yet the wolf did 
not commit more ravages^ in his own peccdiar sphere, than 
still do many of the animals of which we have been treat- 
ing — ^than do those which are designed to form the subject 
of the present chapter. Of all four-footed vermin, perhaps, 
rats and mice, with their varieties, are the greatest foes to 
the agriculturist, nay, to man generally. It is, in short, 
but a ehoioe between their extermination and his ; for if 
suffered to increase in numbers, unchecked, the time would 
not be far distant when the entire gbbe would but suffice 
to furnish food for thdr rapacious i^ipetites, to the exclu- 
sion of the human race, created by our Divine Maker him- 
self, its legitimate sovereign and lord. As I have already 
hinted, sentimental theorists need not fear the extinction of 
this troublesome tribe ; let na proceed. ^m^ ^wa x^sgs5a— 
let as call into exercise every -xeaoxacfc oiVxwsassL ^^'^^^^'"^^^ 
MBd we aball gtiU find ourael^ea, t5 a ^gte^Su csi«Q^>\s5®>* 
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by these diminutiye marauders^ who, despite of all our ef* 
forts^ continue to thrive^ to mnltiplj^ to grow fat upon 
the products of our toil. The utmost that we can effect 
is to decimate their ranks ; we may diminish their num- 
bers, but extirpate them — never! And yet, compelled 
as I am by truth, and induced as I am to speak that 
truth by some remarks on this subject, in reference to 
an article of mine which appeared in a Scottish news- 
paper, I should be sorry to have it supposed that I Aate 
any tribe of animals with a peculiar hatred, or that I 
select the rat tribe in particular for the manifestations of 
my enmity. On the contrary, I am far from blaming the 
poor creatures for their predatory habits. I am fully aware, 
that in following them, they do but follow certain instincts 
implanted for wise purposes in their natures, and which, 
when the earth was yet scantily peopled, and artificial cul- 
ture comparatively unknown, must have conduced greatly 
to utility. So it was at creation — so it has been. But many 
tribes of animals were then created by the Almighty with 
a view to so many special purposes.. According as man ad- 
vances in knowledge and consequent improvement, so does 
the necessity for the intervention of brutal aid decrease, 
until at length what was at first a blessing, will, if suffered 
to remain, become a pest. So it was with the Rat. In 
earlier ages, when man had no settled habitations, but roved 
to and fro upon the earth, killing, eating, and wasting, the 
aid of such animals, as scavengers, was most necessary, in 
order to maintain the atmosphere in such a pure and health- 
ful condition as was necessary for his support. As cultiva- 
tion of the soil commenced and progressed, and as the no- 
madic habits to which I allude ceased, so did the necessity 
cease for these animals to exist in their wonted numbers. 
We may, therefore, legitimately conclude, I thin^ that 
when it becomes, as it has become, aiposi\.we>a^\.V\fe\ife\.^^«BL 
the rats and man for the produce of tide ^owjft^ wA^>weiv 
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that produce owes its existence to the labour of the latter^ 
that he possesses every legitimate right to exterminate, if 
he can, his vermin foes, root and branch, and to cry, with 
the clearest of consciences, " War — ^war to the — '* trap ! 

There are three descriptions of Bat generally known as 
a nuisance to the farmer or merchant : the common Brown 
or Norway Bat, the indigenous Black Bat, and the Water 
Rat. The last mentioned is seldom a true rat ; for what is 
usually known as Water Rat is not a rat at all, but an 
animal of an allied genus, properly to be called Vole. The 
common Brown Rat sometimes also presents Albino charac- 
ters, that is to say, it is occasionally to be found of a white 
colour, with red eyes. In the neighbourhood of Greenock^ 
for instance, there were, some years ago, numbers of these 
Albinos to be met with, especially about the shipping; 
some specimens were sent me, and I kept one in my pos- 
session as a pet for a considerable time. It is not my in- 
tention, neither would it suit the purpose of the present 
work, to enter at any length into the natural history of 
these animals ; a brief description will therefore suffice. 

The most formidable is the common Brown Bat {mus 
decumaniis), an animal for whose importation we are in- 
debted to the Norwegians, and which has now almost 
wholly extirpated our indigenous variety, the Black Bat 
{mtis rattus). These animals require no description ; — ^very 
little to our satisfaction, we are too well acquainted with 
their appearance. The Black Bat is smaller than the 
now common variety ; its colour is a slaty blue, sometimes 
a jet black, and its tail is longer and more scaly than that 
of its Norwegian conqueror. The White Rat is rare, and 
is merely an accidental variety of the Brown. These animals 
are all equally mischievous, and resemble each other in their 
habits, so that the same mode oi &fi^\.rQL<^<cs*CL^^^^ ^sB^^^st. 
for all. Various plans foT ttie dL«fc«toxc^AJCPDL ^^ t^^^^k^k?^'^ 
beea suggested, but I confeaa ib^lt \ «ecl w^V. ^Xs^^'^ -^^ 
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prised that the adoptian of some effectml means shoiold be 
so little general as it, for I am prepared to assert that were 
an who suffer from the rayages of these pests to apply 
themselyes energeticaUj to the task of getting rid of themi 
thej would — not, certainly, be whoUj exterminated, bnt 
would become so reduced in numbers as to be no longer 
formidable — cease, in short, to occupy a positiim sonong 
the ** Pests of the Farm." Under present management, 
almost the only attempt ever made to diminish their num- 
bers consists of a battue at the taking down of a com stack, 
or an occasional rat hunt got up by the men about the 
farm, with the aid of a few terriers. 

There are two methods by which rats can be effectually 
destroyed — traps and poison. Some writers have recom- 
mended the former ; others have been in favour of the 
latter. My own experience induces me to state, that neither 
is to be adopted to the exclusion of the other, both being 
equally good under certain circumstances ; it must, how- 
ever, be admitted, that trapping is only suited to instances 
where the yermin are few in number ; where they swarm, 
wholesale measures must be resorted to, and the trapping 
of individuals would be idle and useless. When traps are 
to be employed, a small steel spring-trap, similar to that 
which I have described when treating of the wild cat, mar- 
tins, &c., but of course much smaller, is that to be pre- 
ferred. It must be washed after each capture, and the 
person who sets it should disguise the natural odour of his 
person, by using a little malt, impregnated slightly with 
a mixture of equal parts of the oils of rhodium and car- 
raway. The proportions are 1 part of the mixed oils to 
5,000 parts of malt. A portion of this should be rubbed 
between the hands at each manipulation ; this is one of the 
great secrets of professional rat-catchers. The above is one of 
the most attractive baits for rats tWt G«n\>e\Sia^) vsyiTns:) 
.Ae eiiber ^/npiojed in baiting traps, oxm>c^\s^sA«^N€tci^ 
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for using poison. There is another yery good description 

of trapx similar to 
that usedfornMir- 
ting, akeady de- 
scribed, open at 
both ends, the 
doors closing on 
the rats running 
upon a bridge in 
the middle. We 
have endeavour- 
ed to explain the 

construction of this trap in the three accompanying wood- 
cuts, the two first 
of which repre- 
sent the parts of 
the trap in a de- 
tachedstate — the 
third as it appears 
when set. There 
is also a very sim- 
ple description of 
trap, which any 

rustic can make, and which, in the absence of better, may 

be used with ef- 
fect: it consists of 
a long box, open 
at one end, haying 
the sides grooved 
to admit a sliding 
door. The better 
toenable the read- 
er to understand 

/ tbh trap, we subjoin tlie Bccom^wifak^^^*^^ 
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A — RepmenU 
the entrance. 

B — Anwpr^A/, 
supporting a ho- 
rizontal beam, at- 
tached at C to a 
stringfastened to a 
bit of meat, which) 
passing between 
thetno wires repre- 
sented in the wood 
cnt, is thus held 
in that position. 

D — Is the door, formed of tlate or tnm, or some other 
heaT^ material, and running freely in grooves. 

When the horizontal beam b drawn downwards, the bit 
of meat placed between the wires at C, the door D rises, 
and the trap is set. The rat, entering at D, bites the meat 
at C ; the weight of the door, no longer restrained, brings 
it suddenly down, and the animal is trapped. There can- 
not be a better ttf p than this, when the nuisance is con- 
fined to a few solitary rats ; but^ as it only catches one at 
a time, it is comparatively useless where these pests exist 
in any number : the (fact is, that poison is then the only 
method to be relied on. There are many objections to the 
use of poison \ amongst others, the obvious one of the 
danger of poultry, A<a^, or other animalsi eating the &ta] 
mess, and falling victims to their error. To obviate this 
and other objections, I shall show how the desired end can 
be attained by means of a substance fat^ to the rati 
aloM — the bans of that substance is phosphoma. The 
discovery was originally communicated, by the well-known 
chemist. Dr. Ure, to the Agricnitnral Society of England. 
/ ^ffte &om a newspaper in wluch the BcficmnX k^^qu^^. &v 
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" The following recipe for the destmction of rats has 
heen commnnicated by Dr. Ure to the Council of the 
English Agricoltoral Society, and is highly recommended 
as the best known means of getting rid of these most ob- 
noxious and destructiye yermin. It has been tried by 
several intelligent persons, and foimd perfectly effectual. 
Melt hog^s lard in a bottle plunged in water, heated to 
about 150 degrees of Fahrenheit ; introduce into it half an 
ounce of phosphorus for every pound of lard ; then add a 
pint of proof-spirit or whiskey ; cork the bottle firmly after 
its contents have been heated to 150 degrees, taking it at 
the same time out of the water, and agitate smartly till the 
phosphorus becomes uniformly diffused, forming a milky- 
looking liquid. This liquid, being cooled, will afford a 
white compound of phosphorus and lard, from which the 
spirit spontaneously separates, and may be poured off to 
be used again, for none of it enters into the combination, 
but it merely serves to comminute the phosphorus, and 
diffuse it in very fine particles through the lard. This 
compound, on being wanned very gently, may be poured 
out into a mixture of wheat flour and sugar incorporated 
therewith, and then flavoured with oil of rhodium, or not, 
at pleasure. The flavour may be varied with oil of ani- 
seed, &c This dough, being made into pellets, is to be 
laid in rat-holes. By its luminousness in the dark, it 
attracts their notice, and being agreeable to their palates 
and noses, it is readily eaten, and proves certainly fatal. 
They soon are seen issuing firom Uieir lurking-places to 
seek for water to quench their burning thirst and bowels, 
and they commonly die near the water. They continue to 
eat it as long as it is offered to them, without being de- 
terred by the &te of their fellows, as is known to be the 
case with arsenical doses. It ihkj V^^ v^ ^ass^ ^g^SSs^ Vst. 
those who are desirous of foTlomi^^T^T-Xi^^ V^««*=^»4^*^ 
dad may not hare a thermomei^t •XYkaisA^ V^^koss* '^toafe' 
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temperature of 150 degrees of Fahrenheit is equiyalentto 
a degree of heat midway between that at which white of 
^g coagulates, and white wax melts." 

I have little to offer in addition, except to suggest that 
the vehicle with which the compound of lard and phos- 
phorus is to be used should be fre^h malt, instead of a 
mixture of sugar and wheaten flour ; and I would also sug- 
gest the following preparation to be added, as an Mure- 
mentf to induce the rats to eat freely of the compost : — 



Oil of Rhodium 
Oil of Carraway 
Oil of Lavender 
Oil of Anifleed 
Tincture of Musk 



1 scruple. 

1 drachm. 
6 drops. 

10 drops. 

2 drops. 



This is to be added to the compost, in the proportion of 
about 10 drops to the ounce. If kept in a well-st(^ped 
bottle, and a bit of bladder tied over the stopper, it will 
retain its strength for a length of time. The compound of 
phosphorus and lard was known to professional rat-catchers 
before Dr. Ure communicated the above formula to the 
Agricultural Society. A few applications will effect the 
clearance of an entire premises, and the object then to be de- 
sired is to prevent their return. In the '^ Farmer's Magazine," 
voL viii. p. 452, the following receipt is given for this im- 
portant purpose: — "Take one pound of nitre, and one 
pound of alum ; dissolve them together in two quarts of 
spring water ; get about a bushel of bran, and make a mash 
thereof, putting in two pints of the above liquid, and mixing 
all together. When you build your stacks, every second 
course, take a handful or two of the mash, and throw 
upon them till they come to the easing. I have never seen 
this tried, but an agricultural friend states that he has tried 
it, and found it so successful that he never has a stack put 
up in any other manner. 
&^ may be destroyed in great munWca m ^^Mxtk/\s\ 
^e Allowing manner : — ^Before aU tlae com Sa tctass^^, 
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get some common iron chafing-dislies, which fill vith 
l^hted charcgal, npon this strew a quantity of broken 
tticl! brimstone, quit the bam as rapidly as possible, hold- 
ing your breath the while, close fast the door, and leave 
the building shut for the next two days. On re-entering 
the bam, you will then find quantities of rats lying dead 
round the chafing-dishes. Some may hare been stifled in 
their holes, ami their bodies might, if no precautions were 
taken to prevent it, create for some time an un[4easant 
smell ; to prevent this, yon hare only to stop up all the 
holes with mortar. Perform this operation agtun the fol- 
lowing harvest, just previous to storing, and you will no 
longer have any reason to complain of annoyance from the 
rats As to the com m stacks, tt mU be impoenble fir 
rati to ttywre them, if they be bmlt upon proper itaddUt 
of itmie or iron — the former should be built with an over- 
hai^mg ledge, which will prevent vermin from ascending — 
this u unnecessary m the case of the latter, the iron leg* 
presenting a suf- 
^^.e^ , - ,, ficient obstacle to 

^m^ ^0^''' their ascent. 

"^ ^ ^^ The water-rat, 

or mote properly. 
Water -ro^e, is 
somewhat larger 
than the common 
rat, has a short 
■^ tail, and small 
'' round ears. This 
animal rarely ex- 
ists in numbers 
sufficient to do any very great amomit of mischief ; a ferret 
and a brace of terriers will, at all events, efFectualL^ d»>a 
a stresio of them in a \ety a^wrt. \)Hnft,»s&.'&A.^Q»afc-^S 
afford exdtiag amusement of 
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I shall conclude the subject of the destruction of rat9 
with an amusing account of a noyel, but apparently, under 
the circumstances, a most effective mode of accomplishing 
this object, published in a periodical now extinct — *' The 
Dublin Literary Journal." 

<< BABRACK FOB BATS. 

** An extensive bacon-merchant in Limerick (John Rus- 
sell), who kills between forty and fifty thousand pigs in a 
season, has adopted the following successful method to 
destroy the rats which abound on his premises, where the 
abundance of food will always occasion a vast collection of 
these troublesome and destructive animals. He has erected 
a quadrangular stone building, eleven feet long, and seven 
feet wide, with a wall three feet high, having flags laid flat 
upon the top, but projecting a httle over the inside of the 
wall. All round the wall inside, at the base, are nume- 
rous holes, like pigeon holes, which do not go quite through, 
except a few . to allow a free passage to the little animals. 
Outside of the barrack is a plentiful supply of water and 
food, such as bones and useless offal. The interior of the 
walls is occupied by boards, lumber, and straw — just such 
concealment as these animals are known to prefer, and the 
whole is covered by a moveable wooden roof. When it is 
judged proper to destroy them, the passages, are stopped 
at the outside, the roof is lifted off, and the boards are 
taken out. The frightened animals run up the wall, but 
their escape is impossible, for they strike against the pro- 
jecting flags and fall back again, ^hey then run into the 
small holes below, but these are only just large enough to 
admit their bodies, whilst the tails remain sticking out, a 
secure prize to the men who go in over the wall ; and by 
this unlucky appendage they suddenly drag them out, and 
-^z^ t&em to a posse of anxious dogs out^iie oi V\i^ i^x- 
^"^«?^ or Into a barrel of water> wbexe tliey^ax^ ^ooa ^^- 
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Btroyed. As there are not holea enough in the wall inside, 
the noiae and nproar soon firi^ten another diviaion of rats 
into the vacated openinga, and these being treated ia the 
same nnceremonioas maimer, the whole garrison is thns 
speedQy destroyed. As many as seven or eight hnndred 
have been killed in one clearing. Rata being fond of straw, 
th^ also become very nnmenras on the lofts where this 
article is kept, to be used fbr singing bacon, and they cut 
it into short pieces with th«r teeth, which renders it useless 
for this purpose. The proprietor tried the efiect of patting 
a pet fox to mount guard on the lofta, and it was found 
that he killed such qoantiUes of the rats, that three or 
foar were procured to garrison the place instead of one. 
When we visited this extraordinary establishment some 
time ago, the additional foxes had not been procured, bat 
we saw that which was first on trial, looking fiu, contented, 
and h^py with its new occnpation." 
Hick. — Of this tribe there are several varieties, whidi 




some regard as distinct species, while others assert the 
contrary. I have neither space nor inclination to enter 
into controversy for the behoof of my a^coltaml {nssidik, 
Mnd »baB confine myself lo faiA». tW eammna-^^^Qs*^ 
mtnae. with wiich all arefanntKr,S»ft»»«oe™T°'**-'**^ 
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dreaded in-doors^ in the bam, and in the corn-stack. 
Wherever there are rats, Mice will be few in nmnber, the 
former preying upon the latter. In the field the farmer 
has both the house-mouse, and two descriptions of field- 
mice, or voles (arvieola) to contend with, a long and a 
short-tailed. These are the principal, and indude seyeral 
sub-varieties. All holes in a dwelling-house should be 
stopped with lime and pounded glass. The fumigating 
system will exterminate them from the bam, and if the 
stacks be built as I have directed, the com there is safe 
from their attacks. It is in the field that the battle has 
to be fought — it is there that Mice are really formidable, 
and require ingenuity to baffle and destroy them. Poison 
sown in the drills will, of course, destroy Mice, but poultry 
and birds will possibly suffer with them. Our great ob- 
ject, therefore, must be to discover some substance fatal to 
them, and innoxious to larger animals. The small size, 
and delicate constitiition of the mouse, renders this no 
very difficult matter ; and if every farmer will follow my 
advice, his fields will be soon free. In the first instance, 
lest farmers should suppose that I exaggerate the havoc 
which these animals perpetrate, much of it possibly with- 
out the knowledge of the proprietor of the soil, who vainly 
speculates mentally in conjectures as to the cause of his 
grain-crop having proved so light, I shall present them 
with the following statement, on the authority of Mr. Max- 
well, author of " Wild Sports of the West," who, if I mis- 
take not, quotes from Mr. Jesse. — *^ An extraordinary in- 
stance of the rapid increase of mice, and of the injury they 
sometimes do, occurred a few years ago in the new planta- 
tions made, by order of the crown, in Dean Forest, Glou- 
cestershire, and in the New Forest, Hampshire. Soon 
after the formation of these plantations, a sudden and rapid 
loawue of mice took place in ihem, niVax^ V\it«dL\j€^<^ 
deeimction to the whole of the young -pAajoX.a. NasX-Twoftr 
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hen of ibese were killed — the mice hsYing esten thim^ 
the roots offire-jeardd oaks and chesontSy genenDj just 
bdow ^ surfiiee of die grounds Hollies, also, which 
were fire and fix feet high, were barked rotmd the bottom; 
and in fome inatanees the mice had crawled rsp the tree, 
and were teen feedii^on the bark of the upper brandies. 

''The following aeeofmt will show the numbers of miee 
eangfat in the diffiBrent endosores in I>ean Forest, in three 
months, from September to Jannaij, with the nomber of 
acres;, and the proportion between the long and the short- 
tailed Slice: — 
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Wfaftcmeadpsikdo. 


100 


1,5W 


Total Mice, 


1,574 


Total Aow, 


1,693 


28,071" 



Haring now satisfied jon of the reality of this nnisanoe, 
let ns consider some of the modes in idiidi it maj be re- 
mored. 

In ''British Hnsbandry,'' rd. iL p. 552, it is stated 
that the tops of last jear^s shoots of fane, chopped small, 
and sown iHth the com, will j^nreat their depredations ; 
and it is added^ in a note, that their rarages had ran to 
audi a faeig^ in some parts of France, as to hare rmned 
tkefarmen ! The mode adopted in that comitiy for thdr 
destraction is also giren— "At Angerrille, whole fiums 
hare been giten np to the proprietors, in consequence of 
thdr eontumed derastation ; and the onl j method known 
ofcheddng them is to defer the sowing an^ ^nisL^ssa&aL 
9pm§, iriuA pieeaiiikm oecamitt ^^^m \o ^sst^^^fc ^ 
Mddt^9§U dqvires them <*l <to w«» * '^^^^ ''"^ 
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tencc." The method adopted in the Forest of Dean, the 
ravages committed in which we have described above, and 
which proved efficacious to the fullest extent, after all 
others had failed, consisted in boring holes in the ground, 
to the depth of twenty inches, wider at the bottom than 
at top, in which was dropped some favourite food. The 
mice willingly entered, and from the form of the bole, 
being prevented from getting out again, were taken in 
such numbers as speedily rid the ground of them. One 
of the best pieces of advice on this subject that I re- 
member to have met with is the following, from an 
old book, entitled ^'Compleat Husbandrie," published in 
Dublin, about one hundred years ago. It runs as fol- 
lows : — ''Let the farmer first consider the nature and qua- 
lity of his ground, and which fields are, from the nature 
of their soil, most likely to harbour the intruders, also in 
what places they are most mischievous. Let him never 
sow these under farrow^ u e,, until the intruders have been 
expelled; for that method of cropping deprives him of 
the power of combating his enemies. They work tmder 
ground, as it were, and will never come into the way of his 
poison. When these fields have been sown otherwise, and 
harrowed over, the mice mitsi come upon the surface, and 
dig down for the com, and they will then certainly meet 
with anything he lays on the ground for them." So far, so 
good. The author proceeds to point out the description of 
poison to be employed. This is, " a peck of barley meal, 
a pound of powder of white hellebore root> and four ounces 
of powder of staves-acre, and when these are all mixed 
together by sifting through a coarse hair-sieve, add half a 
pound of honey, and as much milk as will work the whole 
into a paste. Let this be broken in pieces, and scattered 
over the field at the time when the mice are known to he 
eomjDg, Tbejr will eat it greedily, and \t i& ccsiVa^ ^%.^>^ 
^ i6ew» There ia nothing in any of the m^o^uVA Qck&- 
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agreeable to the taste when thus mixed ; and every morsel 
of it will be deTOored. The mice will be kept from digging 
after the com, and, at the same time, will be killed by the in- 
gredients." I have heard farmers who had tried the aboye, 
speak favonrably of it. But the most successful remedy 
of which I have yet heard is dropping into the hole9, and 
on different portions of the field, pellets of the, phosphoric 
compound described when treating of the rat. A Httle 
trouble of this kind, taken in the heat of summer, when the 
holes can most easily be seen, will soon greatly diminish 
the number of the mice, if not wholly extirpate them. 

Before leaving this section, I conceive it advisable to say 
a few words of two valuable aids in the destruction of many 
6£ the pests which I have enumerated. I think that a few 
words of advice as to dogs and ferrets may not be amiss ; 
for, after all, the worst of these four-footed plagues is unde- 
niably the rat. There are three distinct sorts of terrier — 
the common Scotch, the Skye, and the English. The 
Scotch is a strong, wire-haired dog, standing moderately 
high on his legs, with a thick head and a broad muz- 
zle ; the Skye is very short on the legs, long in the 
back, small head, and narrow-muzzled ; his hair is also stiff 
and coarse; the English terrier is short, close-haired, 
stands high on his legs, has a thickish head, with a Iqng 
and fine muzzle, and is usually of a black-and-tan colour. 
It is not, perhaps, very material as to which of these breeds 
you have, provided you train them properly to their game. 
I recently saw some very singular terriers with Mr. J. J. 
Nolan, of Bachelor's Walk, Dublin, called Harlequin terriers. 
In general form they resemble the English, but are rather 
finer ; these dogs are remarkable for their rat-killing powers, 
in which I understand they are unrivalled. 

The proper time for entering your whelps b at the age of 

six to eight months ; if you do \t ea:^«t '^wiLTBSfi^\A.VR^ ^s*. 

caw them, and if you neglect it U> «i \aX«t ^«v<^ ^^^tbk 
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find them unfits too old for tuition. One gicat point is ta 
teach your dogs never to mouth — this wonld prerent them 
from heing rapid killers^ and would cause the escape of 
many a rat : teach them to kill a rat in a single chop, and 
then to drop the carcase. After the dog is entered^ you 
will readily e£feet this by putting him into a com bin with 
a dozen or two rats ; he will then be in a hurry to get at 
all, and will not waste his time with any individual. 

Ferrets are originally natives of Afirica ; it will* there- 
fore, be obvious that they require warmth and a perfectly 
dry hutch. These animals are by no means to be trifled 
with, as they are only half reclaimed. Goldsmith says they 
have been known to attack and kill children in the cradle. 
Mr. Jesse relates an incident that occurred a few years 
since at Kingston in Surrey, of a ferret attacking a child, 
and having it nearly killed before it could be removed, and 
even then persevered in its attacks until its back was broken 
by repeated kicks, audit perished. I myself was one even- 
ing looking for a bitch ferret which I missed from her 
hutch ; it was dark, and I had only a candle to aid me in 
my search, when she suddenly sprang at my face, as I was 
stooping over her place of concealment — the gloom had pre- 
vented my seeing her — and seized me by the cartilage of 
the nose, to which she hung with all the obstinacy of a bull- 
dog. I succeeded in getting her ofif by plunging my face 
into a tub of water. 

When ratting, some ferrets require muzzling, as otherwise 
they will, if they capture a rat, lie upon the carcase, and, 
after satiating themselves with the blood, fall asleep there ; 
if they do so, you may get them out by means of smoke, but 
the use of the muzzle is better. This consists of a little 
round bit of leather, having a hole in the centre, through 
which the ferref s nose is passed, and attached with side 
stnyos to a collar which encircles the neck. Be careful that 
^0re be no loose straps or strings aluout \t« a» \\xci&^ tcla!^ 
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become entang^ viih rooU^ &e., in tlie hole> and thnd 
keep the ferret prisoner till starved to death* 

In conclusion, let me observe that you should not throw 
away the skins of such of your Ibnr-footed Pesta as yon 
may succeed in cf^tnring. They vrill prove more valuable 
than you are aware of; you may, if you like, send them off 
to a furrier's for preparation, but can, v^ith little trouble, 
prepare them yourself. 



SECTION II. 

PREDACIOUS BIRDS. 

EAGLES — KITES AND HAWKS — BOOKS, ETC. 

In some parts of England, Scothmd, and even Ireland, espe- 
cially in the northern parts of the two former, and the south of 
the last-mentioned country, the Eagle is a formidable ** pest 
of the farm," pouncing from time to time upon the various 
inmates of the poultry-yard, and carrying away the young 
in its talons, and even occasionally extending its depreda- 
tions to a young pig or lamb ; besides, being, in some in- 
stances, known to attack a sickly or dying beast, and to 
anticipate death by (vulture fashion) pecking out its eyes. 
Still it must be admitted that the Eagle usually behaves in 
a nobler manner, and, imless when very hard pinched by 
appetite, contents himself with such prey as he can con- 
yey away to his nest, or, as it is called, his eyrie, on the 
distant cliff. 

There are three sorts of eagle whose depredations are 
most to be feared by the farmers of the British Islands. 
These are, the Common or Black Eagle ; the Golden 
Eagle, and the Sea Eagle. A few words wSl suffice rela- 
tive to these birds, and the one set of directions will equally 
apply to alL The best mode of ^xQ>\.^^^i^^ ^s^^^si^ *^^ 
ravages of ihe Eagles is to shoot V\!k«BX'v\kKt^ ^^«ft.^ ^S5Si.\.^ 
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have their nests annually robbed. This is best managed 
by offering a bounty for the capture of young ones, or, as 
they are cabled, the Eaglets, 

All the Eagles rear a similar structure as a nest — ^it is a 
flat bed usually placed in a dry, inaccessible place, on the 
summit of a lofty crag, and, if possible, between two 
rocks ; this latter arrangement is with a view to shelter. 
The young are like goshawks, and about the size of a 
small goose. Those of the Grolden Eagle should be taken 
aliye, if possible, as they are of some value, fetching a 
good price in menageries, and in the collections of the 
curious ; they are readily known by being, like a bantam 
cock, feathered to the toes. This will be suffid^t to enable 
you to distinguish the Grolden Eagle from any other, inde- 
pendent of colour, which is variable. 

The Kite, Sparrow-Hawk, Kestrel, Merlin, and Hobby, 
are scarcely worth any notice, except in a body. Any 
amount of injury the poultry may experience from them is 
very smaU, and of very rare occurrence ; and, at all events, 
only such as may be very well staid off by occasional use 
of the gun. The Kite is the most troublesome of these 
birds ; and I have found that if a kite be shot, and nailed 
against a bam door in terrorem, his brethren will be de- 
terred from visiting that homestead. 

The Raven (Corvus Corax) is a retired and solitary 
bird: it occasionally swoops upon a stray chicken, or 
turkey poult, or haply a young duckling ; but these birds 
are so easily scared away, and are so fond of retirement, 
that they are scarcely objects of dread. 

The Crow {Conms Corona), the Hooded Crow (Cor- 
tms Comix), and the Rook {Cortms Jrugilegus), build nests 
similar to those of the raven ; and, like that bird, on the 
loftiest trees they can find — ^the only difference being in the 
Uninp» Of these birds, the Rook is the one which has 
more particalarfy incurred the Teseatmeiit ci Vlicife i«x]fiKt% 
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It would be difficult, indeed, to determine whether the 
Book is entitled to the obloqaj' he has had cast upon his 



^fc -'« 



name by some, or to the protection so ansiously demanded 
for bim b; others. He is, on the one hand, accused of 
pilfering the yoaag crops, or raUiei, indeed, of pilfering the 
newly-planted seed, ere even it has had time to germiuate. 
He is, on the other band, acquitted of stealing seed, and 
shewn to be a most zealous exterminator of many of the 
most destructive insect pests the farmer has to complain of 
—amongst others that justly dreaded, but little understood 
marauder, the terrible wire-worm. 

la the Swtegt Eitprett of Axtgaat, 1844, there appeared 
a paragraph, the object of which was to show that the 
Rook had been hitherto the victim of calumny and misre- 
presentatioQ — being, in reality, one of the farmer's greatest 
fiiends, instead of, as he was always considered, one of bis 
moat inveterate foes. 1 quote tVc ^sia;^?*^ ■.— " ^^^ 
Jiaradaj but, a great nomhet oi "Bnoti -w^ife ^m*- «».'«««■ 
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estate of William Oliver, Esq^ when an old bird was killed, 
having in its craw nineteen large grubworms, and seven- 
teen wireworms." However annoying these birds may 
be, therefore, it is plain that, with all their mischief, they 
do some little amomit of good. The query to be solved 
is, whether of the two preponderates ? Much controversy 
has taken place on the subject, the most important portion 
of which I shall lay before my readers ; they may then 
judge for themselves whether the Rook is to be protected 
or destroyed. 

I have myself little doubt but that there may be a good 
deal of truth on both sides of the question, and the conclu- 
sion to which I have arrived is two-fold : — 1st, the Book is 
neither to be preserved nor exterminated, but his numbers 
kept within proper limits ; 2nd, there are circumstances 
regulated by the nature of the country and its cultivation 
in the neighbourhood of a rookery, which render such a 
thing either a nuisance or an advantage. A gentleman, a 
friend of mine, Thomas Butler, Esq., of Jordanstown, in 
the county Dublin, informs me that he has repeatedly shot 
Rooks, and on opening them, for the purpose of pursuing 
this interesting and important inquiry, has invariably found 
nothing in the craw but masses of grubs, maggots, and the 
wireWorm. 

The paragraph I have quoted above appeared also in the 
Farmers* Gazette of September 21st, 1844, and elicited the 
following reply : — 

(7(0 the Editor of the Farmers* Gazette,) 

" HoUywood, Sept. 27ih, 1 844. 

" Sir, — In your Gazette of the 21st ult., I find an arti- 
cle from the Sussex Express, headed 'Farmers* Folly,* 
which goes on to state that in the craw of a crow which had 
been shot, there had been found xmieteeiilacc^e ^tub-worms 
sod seventeen wireworms ; and concluding NnV\\, * ^%\c»&\. 
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be a conTindng proof that they (the Rooks) are decided 
firiends to the faimeis* 

*' Mj attention had been previously draTm to that subject 
by an intelligent small fanner, who resides near a rookery, 
which has been colonized for only two or three years. He, 
with seyeral other farmers, requested me to bring the sub- 
ject before our Agricultural Society, at its anuiyersary meet- 
ing, and, by having the matter noticed in the papers, draw 
public attention, as well as that of agricultural societies, and 
the proprietors of rookeries to it ; that after due considera- 
tion of the usefulness of crows, balanced against their pre- 
datory habits and destructiveness, an impartial verdict of 
' guilty, or not gmlty,' might be returned, and acted upon. 

" One farmer veiy shrewdly remarked, that the fact of the 
wireworms being discovered was a very narrow basis to 
found a theory upon : and he thought a much more impor- 
tant inquiry would be, how many times a couple of old crows 
would visit a potato-field, and cany away seed, during the 
time their young required support in their nests ? Another 
fanner said he had carefully examined three drills in a tole- 
rably long field, and counted the number of places where the 
seed had been removed, and he had come to the conclusion 
that there was not more seed left in the three than would 
make two driUs complete. Another had visited the rookery, 
to watch the habits of its tenantry, where he found, by com- 
putation, about five bushels of seed potatoes lying strewed 
about. The old crows only remained on the edge of the 
nest so long as the young could dislodge and lift out the 
potato from the pouch at the end of their widely opened 
bill ; and they appeared to remain away only so long as they 
could quarry out another seed with their powerful bill from 
the nearest potato fields and return. Thus there was a con- 
stant coming and going of more than one CKou&a'aA. ^ia&% 
with seed potatoes. 

Others regretted that largp c^\VKDL'6&e^ ^'l w^ V*»^** 
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were strewed about on the pastnre fields ; and where the • 
seed had been set whole, and could not be carried away, 
they were torn out, and left in the sun, quite useless. My 
own experience of their depredations extended from the 
time the new potatoes began to form, until they were nearly 
ripe, on about half an acre of early kinds ; and the rooks 
were daily^ visitors, always at an early hour, and occasionally 
during the day. In this manner a very considerable quan- 
tity of excellent potatoes, fit for the market, was destroyed. 
Similar complaints have reached us from eyery quarter." 
^I may now observe that it is a common custom amongst 
Irish farmers, whose lands are infested with the wireworms, 
to roll the fields with a heavy roller, after night&ll, or early 
in the morning, the periods at which these grubs come up 
to feed, in order, by this process, to close up the holes 
whence they have issued, and thus, by preventing their re- 
turn, preclude their concealing themselves from the rookSf 
which prey upon them, 

I have also frequently heard extensive and intelligent 
farmers assert, that not only did they not grudge the poor 
rooks the few potatoes they took during the time of rearing 
their young, but that they even conceived them to be richly 
entitled to such, if it were only as a slight sort of compen- 
sation for the vast amount of service they rendered the 
farmer during the other portions of the year, by devouring 
the wireworm and other noxious grubs. As I have already 
stated, however, it is not my intention to plectd on either 
side, but simply to state factSy and leave the reader to his 
own~conclusions. There can at any rate be but little ques- 
tion that no animal, not directly a source of profit to man, 
can be permitted to multiply to an indefinite extent with- 
out prejudice ; and whether the rook be really more a bene- 
factor than a marauder, it is obvious that he would speedily 
remove all doubt from the matter, 'w«te ^ns xras^x^ ^^- 
mitted to augment to such a degree as Wic^ iRw^^^m^ 
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very few years, were no means taken for restricting them. 
I am, therefore, of opinion that wherever there is a rookery, 
there should he an annual slaughter of the young hirds as 
they hegin to leave the nest ; in other words, when they 
are called branckers. This should take place ahout the last 
week in May, or the first in June, according to the season. 
Such destruction will prevent too rapid an increase, and 
will, at the same time, leave a number amply sufficient to 
prevent the existing stock from decreasing ; besides which 
the young rooks will be found admirable eating, either in 
the shape of pie, or a simple stew, for which purpose they 
only require to be previously skinned. 

I wrote, some time ago, a few short articles on the 
subject, in the AyrBhvre Agriculturist, in the course of 
which I took occasion to solicit the opinions of such of the 
readers of that paper as had paid attention to the subject. 
Amongst other replies appeared the two following letters, 
which I now gladly republish for the benefit of my inquiring 
readers. I am most anxious, indeed, to furnish to them 
plain facts, and the statements of practical men, and then, 
without at all prepossessing them in favour of any sup- 
posed opinion of mine, to leave them to form their own 
conclusions* 

^' Sir,— Mr. Bichardson, in his last article in your journal, 
proceeds to discourse on the Book {Corvua Frugilegiui), 
and after stating several facts, both for and against the 
statement that it is one of the " Pests of the Farm," de- 
sires the experience of agriculturists on the subject. Now, 
80 far as mine goes, it is to the effect, that in all closely- 
cultivated land, with large rookeries in the vicinity, it does 
infinitely more mischief than good to the farmer ; and 
this is not an individual opiniou. Bom& €l^^ \s6sl^^ ^^^ 
prietora and farmers signed a lecjaiai^YOTv^^'bwsv^^ 
injury they sustained, aad pteseiiUaL'\V.\iK^ ^^ cwx^sst ^H.^^ 
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of the largest rookeries in this vicinity, desiring him to 
reduce the numbers to an amount consistent with the sup- 
ply of their natural food> or allow means to be taken for 
doing so. This appUcation was in a great degree unsuc- 
cessful, the reason assigned being that the rook is a ma- 
ligned and persecuted creature, and that it does a great 
amount of good to a farmer — in fact, far counterbalances 
the evil. 

" Before proceeding to show in what circumstances and 
in what way the rook is injurious to the cultivator, I first 
premise that it, like all other created beings, has a legiti- 
mate sphere of usefulness assigned by the Creator, and 
that it is only when man interferes that it becomes hurtful. 
In a state of nature, the bird has a host of enemies to en- 
counter, and there is no gamekeeper to destroy these its 
pests ; neither is there any plough to turn over fresh clods 
of earth, with their accompan3dng inhabitants ; no turnip 
fields, with their wide-spread store, or more hidden potato 
breaks ; and for what of the cereal grain may exist, it has 
to fight for its share with its equals in strength or cunning. 
Its feet and bill must procure its food ; and its numbers, 
of course, are much more scanty than when it is found un- 
der the fostering care of man. I think all those who have 
written in favour of the rook give it as their opinion, that 
grubs, wireworms, earthworms, and slugs, are its only 
food ; that these, of course, it prefers to all other kinds, 
and, therefore, now it ought to be preserved, if this 
opinion is correct— which, not being versed or pretending 
to be learned in natural history, I do not gainsay. How- 
ever, the converse must be correct if the rook is found 
to live chiefly on potatoes, turnips, young wheat blades, 
as well as the grain when mature — in fact, on every pro- 
dact of the farm which is food for man or bestial : then 
some change has come over its tkatviwX 3as^o».^w» %sx^ 
Aai/ts, and, therefore, it ought to b« i^^Xw^e^- ^w« 
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sir, these last are the habits of the bird where I am 
acqaainted with it. I can easily believe that, in a purely 
pastoral country, where there are no cultiyated fields, but 
few rookeries, and these thinly inhabited, and none of the 
cultiyated crops spread out before its view, that the mode 
of living of the rook may be such as described by natural- 
ists, and no farmer would then insist for its destruction, 
though the amount of food regulates its increase. Even 
in a country where much of the soil lies in old pasture, 
and but a field here and there only broken up, the rook 
may be serviceable by picking up, destroying, and ridding 
the fields of the grubs, slugs, and wireworms that have 
been produced in the old grass ; but even here the time of 
its usefulness in cultivated fields is confined to a short 
period of the year — ^to that period in the year when furrow 
after furrow is turned over, thereafter when the seed is 
sown and the surface turned up by the harrow, or when 
the small clods that remain imperfectly broken can be dis- 
placed. The crop soon prevents all access to soil, and it is 
only again on the next ploughing after its removal that it 
can again obtain access ; and during the greater part of 
the winter weather, slugs, grubs, and wireworms come 
much to the surface. No doubt it may be seen walking 
cautiously and knowingly over the grass lands, but then I 
generally found that when any of them were shot, that it 
was the harmless earthworm it had been in search of. 
Should you deem the foregoing of sufficient importance 
as to be worth a place in your paper, I will follow it up 
with a few observations on the mode in which the rook 
is injurious to the farmer in this locality. — I am, sir, 
yours, &c. 

'* Bathoe, 10th Nov., 1846.'* 



''Sir,— In my last commuavcaVvoTkl cowifc^^^ ^fes^.*^ 
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rook may not be hurt^ to the holder in a purely pastoral 
country ; that the good or ill in a partially-cultivated dis- 
trict might be of a chequered nature ; and shall now pro- 
ceed to show in what manner they become such pests in a 
closely-cultivated tract of land. 

" The object most to be desired in such a district is, the 
production of the greatest amount of vegetable food that can 
be obtained from the smallest extent of surface. Whatever, 
therefore, tends to lessen this amount, either by carrying 
off the seed after it is committed to the ground, or by de- 
stroying the produce, or from increasing the cost of pro- 
duction by the additional expense of preserving it, is an 
evil, and ought to be remedied. For the sake of clearness, 
we will instance a farm under the six-shift course, of say — 
1st, potatoes or turnips; 2nd, wheat; 3rd, sown grass; 
4th, oats ; 5th, beans ; 6th, wheat or barley. The potato 
seed is, or rather was, put into the ground from the 1st of 
April to the 25th of May, and during the whole process of 
planting a constant pilfering of sets goes on, and so soon as 
the young plant pushes its leaflets above ground, the at- 
tacks are renewed and maintained until the crop is taken 
out of the soil in autumn. Constant watching is the only 
preventive, and this is no easy matter ; for so bold do they 
become that nothing but powder and shot will drive them off, 
the rattle and the bogle* being equally inefficacious. A boy 
being found fault with some time ago for allowing much in- 
jury to be done to a field he was in charge of, and, being pro- 
vided with a pistol and powder, it was thought that he had 
no excuse ; "but," says he, "you maun gi'e me lead, for a 
wheen o' thae auld craws would sit on the point o' a very 
pistol, gin I would let them !'* A ten-acre field, that had 
cost £1 00 for manure, in this vicinity, and which I examined 
at the period that the potato disease commenced, £ar the 

• ScareGrouf. 
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purpose of ascertaining if it was tainted or not, I found to 
be sadly abused with the rooks. There was not a single 
plant alongside of which there was not a hole made by their 
bills for the purpose of getting at the tubers ; and, had the 
taint not appeared, the black invaders would soon have done 
their work. This field had been little heeded, and, driyen 
from other places, they found a refuge here. This was an 
extreme case ; but in my own field, not far off, every fourth 
plant had a hole opened at the side of it, although a boy 
had been in charge of it. So much for their ravages on the 
potato crop. The turnip also suffers to a considerable ex- 
tent, although the period of the year during which they 
prey on it is shorter, and confined chiefly to January, 
February, and part of March, when, from severe storms of 
frost and snow, any other food cannot be reached, or, per- 
haps from choice. They make deep incisions into the 
bulbs, whereby, in numerous fields, so many as four or five 
tons per acre have been rotted, and I have frequently re- 
moved, to prevent farther injury, from six to eight cart loads 
of Swedes per acre from the field, that had been pierced or 
half-eaten. The wood pigeon might no doubt assist in 
this, but the rook is generally the first to break the skin of 
the tuber. The wheat is sown about the 1st of October, 
and from that time onwards until spring, as occasions offer ; 
and although steeping the seed in a solution of blue vitriol 
may prevent them devouring it when just sown, no sooner 
has it begun to spring than it becomes of too alluring a na- 
ture to be resisted, and bushels of it go over their capacious 
throats. As many as 300 and 400 grains have been found 
in the gizzards of several of them that have been shot, and 
100 is a small compliment. The young blades, too, form 
an agreeable condiment to the harsher turnip, and are plea- 
santly varied by a change to the tender kw(^% q.€ tfeft. ^tfjw.^ 
grasses and clovers. The root oi \Jafc t^^ ^Stfss^^ -^yss&sTS. 
have often seen pulled up, depTYV^dio^'\V»^««^^^^ ^aSOssSx^J 
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wither. The oat is the next crop in the course, and here I 
must do the rook the justice to state that I think he is not 
over fond of it, especially should superior food be to be had ; 
and although naturalists state that the spring seed-time is 
the only season they do any mischief, I would humbly sub- 
mit to them that that is the period they are of any service 
to the farmer at all. Insect life of all kinds being re-invi- 
gorated by the returning warmth, and the husbandman's 
operations a-field permitting access to their subterranean 
retreats, the rook has his choice of food ; but, strange to 
say, even at this season, when I have examined the gizzards 
of any that had been shot, I found generally earthworms 
and grains constitute the contents, and, perhaps, a solitary 
grubworm. 

" We have now seen that all the crops on the rotation 
are subject to its depredations ; and, lest it be thought that 
this arises from the rooks having consumed all their natu- 
ral food, rid our fields of every destructive slug, and that, 
after having done so, we ungratefuUy turn round on them, 
and cry them dovm, I have merely to state a case, in which 
it was incontestably proved that the readiest and most ac- 
cessible food is that which they prefer. A field of twenty 
acres had been sown with wheat, on the 12th October, 1845. 
Beans were the previous crop, and the land was full of slugs ; 
indeed, so plentiful were they, that on breaking the surface 
the interior resembled an honeycomb, from the immensity 
of their roads. Adjoining this field there was another of 
twenty-eight acres, where potatoes had grown. Wheat was 
sown on it about the second week of November, and finished 
about the end. The first field was brairded before the other 
was sown, and the crows having been most assiduous in 
their attacks upon it while it was but newly sprouted, left 
it so soon as the leaves got full out, and were almost never 
seen again to light upon it. The \>T8i(^ ^\i<^iR^ %<;^ 
^uid thick enough, soon began to b\lo\? ^^ eSL^cXa ^i VJor 
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grub^ and by the eyening few plants were left from their 
ravages. Another field, where no grubs were found, was 
instantly set upon, and in some out-of-the-way manner 
much of the wheat was carried away, notwithstanding the 
herd : the grain, therefore, was preferred to the grub. — I 
am, sir, yours, &c. 

« 12th November, 1846." 

These letters are of the most valuable description, and 
are almost calculated to produce conviction. As I have 
already said, however, let my readers judge for themselves. 
I now insert the following report of a meeting of farmers, 
in the neighbourhood of Kirkliston, in Scotland, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the best means of get- 
ting rid of a rookery y and its pernicious consequences, kept 
by a landed proprietor in their neighbourhood. I quote 
from the Agriculturist : — 

" NEWLESTON BOOKEBT. 

^'The farmers in the neighbourhood of Kirkliston held a 
meeting there, on the 25th ult., for the purpose of taking 
into consideration what would be the best means of getting 
rid of the serious grievance to which they are subjected by 
the great increase of rooks, caused by their being protected 
at Newliston. The attendance was numerous. William 
Hill, Esq., of Hillwood, was called to the chair, when the 
following resolutions were moved, seconded, and unani- 
mously agreed to : — 

" First, — It having been long felt that the immense num- 
ber of rooks protected in this locality cause great loss, by 
their consuming so much of the seed com, the grain crops 
when ripening, and after being stacked, as well as tur- 
nip and other crops, and that the expense incurred by herd- 
ing is very great, whilst the remedy IW^ ^<5it^^^S& H»s. 
/ram being effectual, that the c\W \ia:sm^ Tisy^Xi^^-^^ ^s?w- 
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cessira,,itu remusite to adopt siuchmcasurss as^lMiliJn*>»e 
rta'removnT. , ,, ,■.,■■ ,'\ 

'' " Scciinitj^t bfiiig (lie declared opinion of njaBj tialifr 
I'alist? that ueitlicr grain nor root crojji f rm the nati^ipl 
'fo d of tlic rofk but that tlie\ tttd on grubs wofms ^ 
surh lite insects il ippenrs jcri (.tlj buous Uiat t!\^ 
iiumbi,rs have so mcrLiscd l\ j-iottttioii ihat tlicj lj*W 
milcTovm ttcir natural tnoil and b en compelled to. resqfj 
to tlie (iil(i\Htid [roduco if our fiLlds foi sus^cn^nq? jf 
Is tlierclirc the opinion of this meeting that tlie ofil^ ^ 
fectiia! wnv oi removing iIil eiil is by matenijly dymmi, 
log fheii^ Otimbers j I ^^^ 

' "Tlni-cl — ^That as \ewIiiton Rooierj is the qljie^ soy^fi^ 
Worn Which this evil procteds a deputation be appou^tP^ ^ 
*aJ( u^on Mr Hog mth t copy of these resolatioos^, ,^g 
lit^(*tbe propnety of means hemg had recourse t? (on rfj 
dftfesili^ the gnevances complamtd ot Vfttr wliich ^ , 
<" ' M): Hog bein^ prtsint rose and stated tliat he had 
tome to defend himaelt not to defend the roo^s ^fi 
Thought he had been lery ill ut,eil and lomplaioed ot tM 
HiSHiWI" in which he had hcen attaried in. a newspapy 
H^ had been charged with hting the prcleitur tf the 
U>t)ks He was their defender u t Ihur j-rotcttor as 
eiery season he had allowed liberlv for tin use ot a hun 
dred and fiftv guns one dn\ at shooting^ ouiip ones bv which 
their nmnbers were kept down It was uctlus mtentio^ 
to ^nter on the qnestion of the natural habits of the rooTi^. 
He had no doubt they were fitted to serve a wise purpose 
under Providence ; but their numbers would so increase of. 
protection tlint they might become a grie^ou.s hurdeij on 
Ihtf'coihTminity; He behered that, in hia neighhourho'oi 
they inffiet'ed all the injury to the farmer that ^as allpfibd 
of'th^; alia even more; but was he to blame for' tliatT 
e6uT*'«tfJ''geMem»n present tell' him the'uumher pif''root£B' 
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Would there be S^OOO or 50,000? (Mr. Dudgeon.— 
Double that number.) Well, their numbers were unknown, 
but the numbers breeding in his rookery were known. 
He had counted the nests, and found their numbers at 
present to amount to 2,663 — double that number would be 
the number of rooks for which he was accountable. The 
orerwhelming multitude that took possession of his woods 
from September to February — multitudes that literally 
darkened the air — ^the gentlemen present were as much 
responsible for as he was. Why should he be made respon- 
sible for all the rooks bred and protected at other rookeries 
— at Hopetoun, for example, CHflon Hall, Bamton, Beech- 
wood, Galder House, Dahnahoy, and in the Meadows of 
Edinburgh ? Why single out him as the sole object of 
attack, and leave all the proprietors of other rookeries un- 
challenged ? He had said before that he was not the pro- 
tector of the rooks. There were no less than 7,000 young 
rooks destroyed at Newliston in one season — ^nearly the 
whole of the young were annually shot, and he was as 
anxious to prevent the winter gatherings as any gentleman 
present could be. How could he do this without cutting 
down his trees ? He knew of no other remedy ; he would 
and could do no more than he had done. 

*' Mr. Dudgeon, Almondhill, then rose and said, that ad- 
mitting an that had been said by Mr. Hog about the num- 
bers of rooks to be correct, still Newliston Rookery was 
the source from which the evil arose. The quantity of 
grain they consumed was enormous. A gentleman present 
had made a calculation, the result of which was, that it 
would require thirty bolls of wheat to furnish them with 
even one meal per day, admitting their numbers to be 
30,000. He did not mean to say they actually obtained 
this quantity ; the farmers had to protect themselves 
agBinat their taking it. Had ivol VNa^a te:«\Kt'^ \sW82«^ '^'^ 
most patient and simple class m ei\9X«^'«^> '^^^ ^^^^^ 
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Ik^ et^H ^tO]^i«tedM lib^NlewlUttfti/^effiwltilebfooiigflfa 
grife^fi ^«Addfllbetl'*utfe^»1»*ftti«^.^«'^ i)I^i^ ^shacf twists 

iq^^ ^l^^'iiuttfburi/^i^v^^'^kiltedi Qind^ ^mig6^^(M«ill7 

their co-ope^foH^{kr lb66ei!^^ ttie^l^/l'IsAf^^IiiO&inte' 
i«€«kl%feipaAWiidl'?i 'A^i^'^^i'^^^i ail' Ho oypoI o'Ani won 97/" 
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^(pilM0^3[r)iyli(if V«»(lo^e^iiiiivlhei[cAQjMErjH(ve . aMI 

every barley field was f«iifSBecL,4«,,%i|t)jgftJfl«rfeft| l^l^st^ 
B»Wfa^mi^^S»eM4fe^iM«>HBd. *^hif«^^i^oU^^ was 

Oi«IW^40%^!^>»^^^ft'»Wf^^«^ PKj§4ft,G ,il/[ »^ 

" It is but simpfe j)|a|fiiQ^4i» *t^l^9^^^ftr^qffl^W?4^ll>i»3?.:te 

iUife? j93bW^ftMlplwt,ttw*dmni4w35^.>>>fo^^i^^ 

liiioii btetjfch)*n{uiiiftjtoB (^^mnWfrc^ts m^M^jif^r^fiSff^ 

withMb1ll9i99&^ffl»ft t^QI^ ({)^[ipei^iwrii^ j^iOpKs .f$^k ^j^ 
for us in such quantities, that in some seasons. tj^g .^f(|» 

an^(p^«^e4c«yi^t)ltil^ ^^M^Ajpimi^ jiTl^e ,Qj^fti?fcjOf the 
Ifcid i^-iperf<y?|o«g 1^10 1 s^jpvi(?e. :!«* ; to ojbtflin) rfh^infyag^i ofi 
several species of insects, ^uoiJei^pujidifted^Wftn ftftfelplfS/ 

«f99€l^e^ot^:i^9^fm>t #}fea^.t^itii ^t^ ^^.^IP^ip^^^ jj 
upl|n>3«itbe«|hrp|Bws*"+r-^Wrf.^^ iinpw(3ft8kqo-oo liailj 
We now take leave of this interesting subj^9<Sb:|0«ljgwilh»ftf 
f^^l^ii(iJb)9«lS^ti9^0,aof «h»)^;vf^atr{lfn^^£^tbdQ3d 
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parte^ 11)eip^'^o nJatraeou^ thai tlie'ti9fd4,''the[tt*1(fi«|)i)^^ 

f^reVent^^^ that the common practice 'df'bl^<teg'^dq^M 
premiums i^or the destruction of spaYTbW^/i&, tib^^^l^leftM, 
imprdf^i^'^, for these small birds motie -thab 'cfty^j^ilit^^ 
Vanner for 'the little of Hs grain ttey^^tafci-'bf %h#^Siartte- 
tipn of ypist numbers of grubs and oflicfr fi^^d&yLe^pi^ 
wfeiclilio/isl^tute by far the major pdrH6ii'Wt!ii5*^fb^."2w 
'' - We now iam to the third 'p6rfl6tf'bfbiii'4j^j^s4jt^ 




who derives all or a portion o:^ his biBsist^i^Wbiii^ 

'*ti{is ^^ fi^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ th^tthe tWvage^'^f ^s^lfel^^ i^d^t 
'M. irid' this requires a word or t^ihyxJf^xtllaa'it^toj'J^-^JOJ 




i}i^sfij: 'f^^^f?Qf^^Tl^(^a. p 




m9d^ ,ifti-whM5b} th(^f9-j#^ ^r^ prqpag^^te^.,,^ The fei?o;^ 

md^m ]^#^or%,;^po8^|si| ajx egg, whicb^; g^fl^c^yally np^^: 

^rfe>^paln^Wty-[te(3Wes, ft raaggpV grpb, or^.catpijpinar. 

jrTh»iii9(M41^4ltW.Aif^«r and it is b this . st*g^'tVat" the^m- 

i»?fll^>W9V6^lW>rt ^Q^o^»■to the fanner's crops, .^heselarw 

,|i4r^x^^8|^l|^ yor^Q^p^. and their ravages terminate omv 

.^l^t.tMri^i^^t i^r^nisfpnni^tion into the state ofjpiipa, or 

.tf^^^^f^,; Piipr tq iis3uining this state> the cs^termllar lor- 

■jB^I^,ity,.fQ^ 9^^. sfeks some retired and sate retreat, 

usu^Pjy, lA^^i ^WJV^S: itself for this purpose underground. 

,^{li]|9;fj^ef4,,tiU^ gr44u!?l]y bends forward, and t&e fap^ is 

if^^^/^c^ l^y.^be jgippfi:. or thoracic feet; the body likewise 

j|[2i^9[)€;i^.pop^ract,edin its fUmensions, more particularly 'm 

ij^^ns^bf W^'^^^Ff^^^ ^ecomes covered with a firm and 

shell-like coat or case. This is a thickening and induration 

of the akin of the grub, not #f the epidermis or cuticle ; for 

that is gradually cm^ ^s a slough, in proportion as the work 

of transformation prbieed^. The chrysalis is soon formed ; 

some insects envelop themselves in a web, as the silkworm, 

,.4^ft, ;.4[^thf^^^A;i0t^ j.Dwiflig this stage, the insect is, of 

coarse, ..pi^|rj(<^y;har^U^*. In course of time, the perfect 

V^Bf^ v^J^j^p^y^it^ its shelly ^heath ; it now comin^ces 

x^^^oj^ (>f,jbi)e^|qi^g Qp^^ its prison, having eiSected iirhiph, 

rit,|9iufffg€^,i|i^ the beauty of insect perfection. This'is 

,,(;|l^i]pos^;befM^tii)4 rF?iW?n?«|n)t <>f the insect's life, its iiewl^- 

)fb<2r^^&>n:(i(is .d^^i^ iij^^anaepts freshljr tiiite J by the peja- 

; t^.pf \h^ f?W^>* h *fe®' 7^9^^^ ^ ^^^ }^^^ ^^ ^* proceedfed 
Ijlfp^a ythcj.PiYiiM Pa^dr-ra lyprk-' wojidrou^ as are.^His^ 

, Ua4 us /A?afc,tlje,giT?TCll^g, >^ea^,wS^^J^^^ 



:^ THK ^im^'3f vbi >^A.Ru. 

the striking analogy aubsistiiig between the p&iSia'^iff'iittT 

Own existence, and the transfer matious I have just been 
describing. Wo are conet'ived— the germ grows into a 
human form — vegelaisa for a few yefes on the iurface of the 
globe: thi? is litan's lafva state, ainS.'Jbv^ I' think, will 
question the rapapity, the love of self->-^s voraeity — he ex- 
liibits duriug his cttutinuauce i[i it — man dies — -is enclosed in 
n sAefl — is buried in the ground, and lies A^K. »ntil, at the 
call of the awakening aiiget, he will emerge perfect in the 
glorious image of hia Maker. Pardon this biief digression, 
but the analogy between insect UaoBformatious and the 
phases of man's existence struck me aa being too remark- 
able to be passed over without remark. 

Caterpillars do not prey itidiscriminately on all sorts of 
herbage or farming prodnee. Each species has its favourite 
plant, or plants ; and not even atanatwit will induce it to 
transgress these limits that iuatiuct has assigned to its up- 
petite, or eat of a plant of another sort. One of the most 
renjarkable of our caterpillars is Aat of the Death's Ilcad 
Moth {acherotitia afrojias). This caterpillar is from five to 
seven inches iu length, and as thick as the middle finger of 
a very large man. I kept one of these cnterpIllaTs through 
its changes, which were effected within five weeks from its 
abstaining from food to its becoming a moth. The leaves 
of the potato appeared the favonrite food of the caterpillar 
in my possession. This Species feeds also on the leaves of 
sallows anij*illows, 

The moBt destructive grub which infe»(^ the fields of the 
agriculturist, or renders futife^die tmre oftd skill of the gar- 
dener, is, perhaps, that well-knOwn larva — tlie Wireworm. 
1 may here observe that the general name oi wireworm is 
given to the larva of upwards of sixt^ swedes of beetle, all, 
ioi^rer, very similar in habits Ktti B.^'peMtawa, eai. vi 
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Scarcely any land is free from the ravagea of some oae 
or other of the wireworms ; and there is scarcely any des- 
cription of crop upon which they will not prey with equal 




greediness. Wherever grass ot any sort of herhage will 
grow, there will the greedy wireworm be found. The 
heetles, of which the wireworms ere the larvee, are those 
called theELATBRB; also spring-heetles, skipjacks, and dick 
or snip-heetles, from the power they possess of springing up 
with B click or snap-like noise when placed upon their backs . 
The eggs of the wireworm are very mi[iute,and are deposited 
in the earth at the root of the young plants. When first 
hatched they are invisible to the naked eye, hut attain 
nearly the length of an inch when full grown, and in this 
state of larvEe they remain for nearly five years. No won- 
der, therefore, that, between their longevity and rapacity, 
they should be deemed by farmers so very pestilent a 
scourge. During the continuance of their larva state, these 
worms cast their outer skin several times, being white in 
coiouT, and very tender for a short period after each slough- 
I'agf at other times they are covered wvfti <k\ivtd. stvi wUd 
«w/ of a borny consistence, so firm ooi S.m'pCTiftXwftA* »* \a 
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render them proof against jnost of the ordinary remedies 
'^tftkt'ttl^T,V«e-^fea'f3*'tHi!ffaesiH.cti<Al^' ■■'" ■>'-'^--'''' 

■'■'Vtffewb?ifif''are' sffiif^i* niiiW''ft&"haif Wb'mtih'iti 

'Khgtll; ' tma ■ 'tfe3fetfbfe"tK^ ^eH-Wiiritf 'Bi a^tptiM^;' ' Hat 
are more angular, less perfectly q/liadrieal, more flatteaed 
above and below. Their head is htknw- aqd formed forper- 

for<Uum, and the mojiith, fhoogu small, is^wnisfaed with a 
mosteffectiTe pair of wry lioverful jaws. There aresixfeet 
on the upper portion of the thons, and one at the extre- 
mity or tail. The foriqcr are called- j)«c^ora/ or thoracis, 
the latter a/iat. , jh.- 

'Wben fnU-ggiwii^Whe :nrireworm buries itself in the 
ground, where ^M^rna a cell, in whieC^it becomes a chrys- 
alis or pupaV/K^iChange takes place early in autumn, and 
in two or WRe weeks at farthest it becomes a beetle. 
The b^edesOT&bfnnless, feeding only on flowers J they can 
fly veil, and wt^ on the ground can run very fast, with 

, their heads down, and drop when approached- Tlie piouth 

^ ip.ooE tue^ spme in appearance with that which existed m 
the worm, but .will, on esamiuation, be found to be formed 
of tbc same orgniis, <iyi\y perfected. 

There arc four sj)eelt's of beeile that produce the wire- 
TCOnn, more couinion in coru-fields than the rest, and there- 

, fyre th^ more to be dreaded. Tliese are : the slater sjiulatqr-, 
eiaier ofiscuriis, (most commou in spring), the elafer lineiilus 
fniost commou iu summer), and the elater eiipemliis, llie 
largest of the four, to be found plentiful in the apriug, on 
uetlles. 1'\}t millipedes, craue-fly larva, ic, are also, but 
^rroueouily, called wireworms by the fiinners ; tljey are, 
however, very destructive, and shall be spoken of iu their 

ijropei: place. 

,^, The weworms hsuhHj eat into the stalks just about the 

.iP00ts, find spjneti 111 es separate it (Vom the root altogether ; 
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penetrate into their very hearts, and thus frequently wholly 
destroy the sets when newly planted ; to obviate which it 
has been recommended to plant whole potatoes. 

Amongst the green crops, turnips may be regarded as 
the greatest sufferers, and the tender young plants are, of 
course, most victimized in autumn. Multitudes of these 
ravenous grubs may then be found gnawing at the roots of 
the young turnips, and even biting off their extremities. 
They also frequently attack the stalk, bite it across, and 
when the stems fall, attack the leaves. This is, however, 
one of the least formidable of the robberies of this perse- 
vering pest, and if the wireworma were satisfied with the 
leaves alone, they would not be so injurious. In gardens, 
lettuces are the principal victims, but the annual flower- 
plants also suffer greatly — pinks and carnations are gnawed 
across their stems, and rendered lifeless. I will now offer some 
suggestions for the extirpation of this very rapacious insect. 
It is, as I have already had occasion to observe, most 
necessary that we should possess some acquaintance with 
the natural history of such animals as we desire to destroy. 
Such knowledge facilitates our operations, by informing us 
of their haunts and habits, of their dispositions and predi- 
lections, and, consequently, not only of where we are to 
seek for the pests, but of how we can best set to work to ac- 
complish their destruction. Recollect, I may remark, in pass- 
ing that the beetles, whence the wireworms are produced, 
are, although not necessarily mischievous themselves, to be 
regarded as the grand source of your annoyances. Let it be 
your care, therefore, to have these caught and destroyed ; 
they will be chiefly found, during spring and summer, upon 
nettles, hemlock, fools* parsley, and other such herbs. Let 
this he one of your cares. 

Still, however active you may be in destroying the beetles, 
j7?a will £nd that you have succeeded only in dimimahing 
the numbers of this pest ; you canivot \vot^^ \^ ^ilXax^^X.^ 
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them ; but is it not some consolation, even to haye suc- 
ceeded in effecting a diminution of their numbers ? 

The eggs are chiefly deposited in pastures where the sur- 
face has been undisturbed, and in clover layers and fallows. 
Where, therefore, they make their appearance, you will 
find it a good plan to have your pasture eaten close by 
sheep. Rolling, in early spring, is also recommended, and 
is, in my opinion, very likely to prove serviceable, having 
been preceded by a top-dressing of lime. I recommend a 
top-dressing of lime, salt, and soot. Such farmers as I 
have prevailed upon to try the experiment in this country 
(IreWd), have found it very efficacious. The proportions 
I recommend are as follow : — 

Lime 2 parts. 

Soot ... ... ... 3 parts. 

Salt ... ... ... 1 part. 

The salt may be purchased from salt works, or extensive 
dealers in that article, as spoiled salt — there being acci- 
dents which will render it unfit for market as salt, without 
at all militating against its value as manure, or a top- 
dressing. The lime should be quick-lime pounded, and the 
mixture should be applied to the land as speedily as pos- 
sible after having been compounded: be it also remembered 
that this composition will be found a valuable fertilizer, as 
well as a foe to insects of all sorts. Woad, sweet gale, the 
refiise of gas-works, spirits of tar, chloride of lime, nitrate 
of soda, mixed with the manure, will be found very ser- 
viceable; at all events, effecting a sensible diminution in 
the numbers of the wireworm, and of course a diminution 
of their ravages in an equal ratio. 

It has been tried to destroy the wireworm by flooding , 
but this is only a useless attempt, it being almost impba- 
sible to drown this creature, which will be found as lively 
as ever after total immersion fot Ibi^^, ot «s^\!l Vssa, ^«^^ \ 
still however, such flooding, ttiOw^Vt. ^wSww^V ^^'sScws^ ^^nr. 
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worms, interferes with the laying of the beetles which pro- 
duce them, and will consequently, in this point of view, be 
occasionally found useful. 

The following, being an extract from a letter from an 
agricultural Mend, was read by Mr. Palmer, M.P., at 
a meeting of the "Farringdon Agricidtural Society," 
in the beginning of the spring of 1846 : — "The way I 
use 8oda is, to sow it broadcast; I hare never found it 
fail. ' The chemist, your friend, must hare beeii ignorant 
that good soda-ash contains fifty per cent, of free alkali. 
The last year I had a failure of beet carrots, which I attri- 
buted at the time to the season, but upon examining the soil 
carefully, I found Wire worm. As it was to be wheat 
this year, and my last sown wheat, I mixed it with soda- 
ask. It is now growing faster than any wheat upon my 
farm, and not a blade missed. Until I adopted the use of 
soda-ash, I suffered sometimes to the amount of sixty in 
A FIELD ! The discovery was accidental ; I had sown a 
headland with it as a ^rtilizer, on the principle laid down 
by Sir Humphrey Davy, that all alkalies were stimulants to 
plants ; it certainly improved the crop, but upon the whole, 
I considered it a failure. The following sprmg it was tur- 
nips, and a man hoeing asked me, " If anything had been 
done to the headland? I asked him « Why?* He said, 
** There was not a plant destroyed by tmreworm, and ^e 
rest of the field had fifteen to a nest /" I then determined 
to try it upon another field which was full of wireworms ; / 
have never since seen one in it. In the following year, I 
had twenty-five acres of oats attacked more generally ; I 
happened to have a cask by me, and ordered it to be sown. 
From that day the ravages ceased, and within a week the 
whole field had changed its colour to a vivid green. I have 
since ceased to consider it as an experiment, and have always 
s cask by me ready, in case of any ap^^axvae^ a£ Iha wire- 
u^orm, and have not a patch as large aa m^ YooA hqSS&tvsl^ 
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from wireworm on my fann." This is no vain boast ; I 
have known soda tried by practical men^ who were most un- 
willing, unless actually coerced into it^ to listen to any 
novelty, and they have unanimously asserted the success of 
their experiments with soda. It is equally, efficacious in 
repelling the attacks of the greenfly which, from its ravages 
and the difficulty that has been experienced hitherto in 
getting rid of it, might, though the insects are of different 
speciesj very fairly be entitled the twin-brother of the wire- 
worm. 

In gardens, that most certain of remedies, hand-picking ^ 
may be resorted to. Lettuces are^ as I have stated, 
among the most frequent sufferers ; let, therefore, 'the 
earth be gently scraped away from about the roots of such 
as are affected, the worms removed, and the earth then as 
gently returned. Hand-picking may also be resorted to in 
the case of young turnips, and in such fields as are bor- 
. dered by a marsh ; for it is in the immediate vicinity of 
that marsh that these worms will be found to congregate in 
the greatest numbers. In gardens, the wireworm may 
also be attacked, and destroyed by means of poison and 
traps ; the former will answer for the worm, and the latter 
for his parent, the beetle, or elater. For poison — slice 
potato stalk, or turnip, or parsnip, or carrot, or even mari- 
gold, or beet-root — take a feather, and dip it in a solution 
of corrosive sublimate, dissolved in alcohol, or spirits, 
then lightly touch the bait with the feather, and having 
allowed the spirit to escape by evaporation, stick the bait 
into the loose soil, near such plants as had previously indi- 
cated the presence of the worm. This remedy is of course 
peculiarly suited to gardens^ but it may nevertheless be 
adopted by the farmer with some success. Birds also 
consume immense quantities of these worms ; as also do 
frogs, toads, and those \>ea\xtiM\\Vi\ft cw5>^»x^'a.xi«Rx^^«ss^ 
the lizard in form, but diffetm^ fewfi. ^^V ^sasA ^S. ^sKssfii 

i 
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in being furnished with gills, like a tadpole, daring the 
earlier stages of its existence. I allade to the Water Eft, 
or Newt, which, at certain seasons, leaves the water, and, 
emerging up on the land, makes great havoc among many 
of our insect pests. 

This reminds me that the frog is often unjustly perse- 
cuted bj gardeners, under the idea that it eats or spoils 
their strawberries. Nothing can be more erroneous. I, 
myself, conceiving it allowable to sacrifice one or two lives 
in order to save many thousands, killed and opened several 
frogs, and never did I find any portion of strawberry in 
their stomachs, but invariably numbers of insects. I have 
spoken to many intelligent gardeners on this subject, and 
have found my opinions confirmed. Let frogs and toads, 
therefore, be encouraged on your lands — recollect that the 
fabled poisonous character of the toad is only a tissue of 
nonsense ; that the animal's entire food consists of insects, 
of such creatures as you are most anxious to destroy. Call 
them in, therefore, to your assistance — ^protect them, re- 
gard them as your friends and labourers,. and they will aid 
you most extensively. The robin, blackbird, wagtail, 
thrush, together with poultry, and rooks, &c., feed on 
these insects ; but it is for you to consider whether these 
birds are likely, by their destruction of insects, to com- 
pensate for the damage they themselves personally do to 
your crops. 

Next in mischief to the wireworm may possibly be 
reckoned the Turnip Fly. The Turnip Fly is a term applied 
indiscriminately to several species of larvae ; but as their 
ravages are the same, and the modes to be employed for 
their effectual destruction are likewise the same, it were 
more than merely unnecessary to enumerate them. The 
same directions will apply to all. About two or three 
/«w» ago, Mr. Walls, of Ayr, published some interest- 
Jay remarks on the subject of tVvia ^y, wa^ ^n^^ *\\. %& 
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his opinion that the only effectual mode of preventing or 
getting rid of the ravages of this fly is deep sotoing — sow- 
ing the turnip-seed to the depth of two or three inches, and 
to have it, if possible, amongst the manure. Mr. Walls 
seems to be of opinion, that to a contrary mode of proce- 
dure are the ravages complained of to be attributed. 

At a meeting of the Council of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, 8th May, 1844, Mr. Beards, agent to 
his Grace the Duke of Buckingham, communicated to the 
council the following method of destroying this most trou- 
blesome insect : — " I took (says he) an old sack, had it 
ripped open, into the form it was when cut from a roll of 
canvas, had it nailed to a pole, the thickness of a pitching- 
fork handle, leaving the pole about eight inches at each 
end longer than the sacking. I then had one side smeared 
over with tavy made two men — one at each end of the pole 
— draw the sacking, the tarred side downwards, regularly 
over the field, letting it sweep the ground, carrying it at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees, fresh tarring with a brush 
every *bout,' or oftener if required; on examination I 
found great numbers of flies sticking to the tarred sacking. 
I repeated the operation, once a-day, for four days, and 
saved the plant of turnips. Since that time, when I have 
discovered flies on the plants, I have pursued the same 
plan, and have not, from that time to this, had occasion to 
plough up a single acre from the effects of the fly. I have, 
for several years past, used gas tar, in consequence of its 
leaving a stronger scent in passing over the plants, than 
common tar, and which prevents the flies that are not 
caught, from devouring the same. I do not mean to assert 
that once going over a field will prevent the destruction of 
a crop ; it must be persevered in, according to the strength 
of the fly, and the state the land is in." 

Mr. James Sherring, faTm-b^\\\i!L \» '^\.'^^3CKs»!^^ ^ 
Frame House, Dorchester, then s^oV%\»V)afe^^w\»s^^'^'^^' 
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'5, A month, at least, before I begin sowing my tamij^s>. I 
pujrc^ ^ the different sorts of seed I may require. I provide 
vf -oi . |. the reception of such, adding t^o every 2O0^'s: of ' 
seedj half a pint of liuaeed oU, taking care to haTe it^weU. 
mixed ; I add lib. of the flour of sulphur every porning jj^ 
hare the whole rubbed between the hands^ to get the seed' 
in^ proper state for drilling ; the drill-man must be apprised 
of what seed he has to use, otherwise he wiU not drill ajsuf^' 

» ' • ^ iff 

ficient quantity, as the sulphur will choke the cups ; thii *qt} 
course, must be looked to. As I before stated, T have prjic- 
tised this experiment for the last twenty years, without a 
single failure, and, I believe I can safely say, wkhout losing 
a plant. I'he early part of last season, the fly maliiejgreat 
raxages in some parts of this county, but notone<iiai^ 
perceive in a field of my employer's." * ' \ 

Colonel Challoner's plan is as fellows: — He procumL 
double the quan^'ity of seed required, under ordinary cir- 
CBiastances, for a single sowing — one-half of this ay^ 'he 
stuped iu diluted tank-^water for 18 — 24 hours, and«s$|:f^4] 
iK.0Q.4hierlai)d in the usual way ; in about a week afterwjE^^g 
bfl sowf^ th« other portion of the seed, wluch \i9iAi^;Q^^p\ 
goiie.no preparation, over the same. land> .. TJ^ef^^s^ff 
proye4 that, by this arrangement;,, ^ tend^nqy tpig^fffispifl^ 
quQ fortaigbt earlier was give^ <» the ti^^uprf^^Ab^nllll^ 
tha;^ ppaviQusly steeped, over tkeiremain^|8p?wr^^i|t|,^) 
s(4te, f^nd the consequences were tl^ii;a Jf^^,'<^p,|9^,tl:^^p% 
Wfi^ juj?ii^9r4nly secured ; fpr if th(e.,spri^»^-se^,f^^MriHftWM 
diiy.wa^W, it was devomed \^,if^ %^ wl^¥fbf|Wngfrtifi^ 
app«r?^^y, satiated with th©4r»t,^^pifer pf ^^ew foQi^el?^^^ 
found to leave the suc<^&ftdin^,j4wt9,,ftf?^ii^fe^(^^]^f gjgi 
seeds/tuatpuehedv J[f]f on the contrary, 4^e ;^i(^9J^^eed came 
ujjPTpret w^gf,.^.x^ffjjifij^ed.^ft^^f}djy^;9^^^^ 

ft,p«^i*sf scoflpi^i/^^f f^^^^^ ^wflum 
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I give these three methods of avoiding' the destructive 
ravages of the tumip-% ; hut^ at the same time> I must ob- 
serve that 1, for my own part, am disposed to attach more 
importance to that proposed by Mr. Sherring, than to 
either of the others. 

Another remedy, recommended by many, for preserving 
the turnip from this fly, is to pour a quart of spirit of tur- 
pentine on every six pounds of seed, rubbing it in the 
hands, and leaving it to dry. Another is lime, in powder, 
cast or dusted over the field, late in the evening, or early 
in the morning ; and many assert that road dust is also very 
efficacious when applied in a similar manner. Irrigation 
with tobacco-water is also recommended. The following 
communication, from a gentleman of well-known agricul- 
tural skill, appeared in the Farmers^ Gazette of July 3rd, 
1 847 :— 

''A SIMPLE RECIPE FOR TDRNIPrFLT. 

'* Sir, — About three weeks ago I made a communication 
to the Royal Agricultural Improvement Society, stating the 
success of an experiment which I made to rescue my Swed- 
ish turnips from the fly which was devouring them. He 
has not brought it before the public, and I beg to state, 
that knowing it was only by overcoming their power of 
smelling the turnip, by something still more powerful, I 
thought of gas- lime, which I had dusted over the Swedes, 
at the proportion of about half a barrel an acre, along the 
line of turnips. The efi^ect was most powerful ; the insects 
became stupified, and before twelve hours not a fly was to 
be seen. If it had not been for its efficacy, I should have 
had to sow again about twenty acres. 

" Yours, &c., " RoBT. Rawson.** 

If an opportunity occur for a summer fallow, trampling 
with cattle may be found useful ; but I would strongly re- 
commend my readers to try ttiift ?cJ^<QrwvQ%--^^««^'^^'»^ 
which I have had consideTa\iVe ip^wowSL ^T.\fcTv^\iRji^ «^ 
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the leav<9«i^3{tbtksiitfn{iten«m^ ^iifii'fe»^fi(S{ tiito^ihfi^ 
^ptediaii^osiaseisM ^tkia3ftbstcHeitr«€^^ shT 

i^IoBlEhilikdtowi&giiiKnice «£>ttodid!teto {dbdttc^b^^edtar- 

.^lOapdUBC^ri^/tohiidirappdsns tcdiartdi^tefiipedstl^iidtitf^iilf 
the most accurate ohaetv&t^ciiMXEikji Wii^m(itii%^d§rk¥i 
Thgrnthea^ ^MdsaidikitikAmdif, idui^^iAifrOillfl^SWefilpllKle- 
posited in the shape of ova in the plant, and in tlittt^^sSEbi iA 
itiheii)Hitoithy airiiBd'afgtmiijigb. >fVhfi('«Mtercpf tl^r^en 
cVanid]Dg(Bk|SlBifi|^n Bettiiigetv'vea^ luld^wViC^^fii&r 

i(^p]foi1;uiit!jr«faii^ ^^eiMrwa«4])dk^(£f 

<fa]bi»Bofefih0iitr^te aere»i^ioK\wei^d^iq»ftn'ifl[ tM(id(il[MH; 
.ibe^^dat^robena^) exGis8dm|^fMilWd/wftI&:tiiff^<tai3iipj;Aj[. 
jTfci^ finx^nnis at^turrcn £ai)rBbbBte>9'jaiTds^q{k>mibiXB[ife^iNrf df 
5B4ted flooiwsjtkaijlieidled^jfiraid iifn0{t(»lilii«iq^^ 
s&Dia ^heae inreohoicidi^iwhidhfhadpiil imsaijImBMke^^n^BiHm. 
theu^sivai]^ tkito ethft^hepaticridhtetofojAhfriimrettiire/i'^roifiii]; 
iddiiiDaftlljr^hfflrelrf; !id ^nf i s l uL\ Q:itisnattL^^ oObeiSain 

•aeaaoiiisif tiKijbaar;t()T]^iifoimi|is^8h(ttrtj9idntj^s€ai^(^^ 
i&beuibfaiMrsmjiDchiin^^^^ akdl^oret aqein iora^fiUB^ 
^faievnsiiteeidf tkese itoithutbieiffiRiiss tiBbeiiibat^(^be4ia^ 
"tlije liteB)6Df>iiiip ilaiiiiM. n ]in>otfa^ sp*^ the^gmi^ftitoiifM* 
»be^ig «BQ^^w«K^vtfeiii]idito» WjpMiitlyi^eiSiiMfA t&a» abbf^ 
4iiBUIf ^[jfiBEiMQ; fai(fihE)epciiia3idbeiffeded)bdfQedin|;a:iq^^ 
tabiQlut/Ti^iteSi djs^iHaa wtfiteif Jias Qttenheenainirians eic§^ 
foiiospnie ; hiitu^ ki&rbBOstimi^ ^dmhiiiiiofiibwhAirlie 
lifts bi^t^mihhins^vUhit iMntimAaA^iy^iipQBaaaafcO' 
Jtkln^ h6(|<qpMMl'|fi'»|!^jblmtli^^r»arf^ asiShei^itktw&s 



The JI«4i^j&Vi}feIl)r^r:(dfts«rMes^ fe'^starmao^fimotaqe 

TFllbJliMrtriiflioifl]^ &tuid'sttccc68fiEd^;;faati6liBi:^ii4r)^^ 
^ytiiil^i/llRet prcnepca^ of mOiip^Sf} or othieiTffnite^toaddift) 

'Q> hmr^diaardf mdpinbi f seeomdiilandBd > £nr itliis ^poiposd p iSlt 
i^iiBja>iHy/pnuBttc«|.iandiI harer p^Mkitte dttenliioB t«aklBe 

^a2*oi^l)e'i£iDliiiemi]9fliet«r^i&> IsoDpiiifD (^(Hde, i^hstfrinwef^i^ di 
n'[B2i9'iDD &aii9iiidi-»-^FoKrtftilia>frtripii&e^tato 
^'iotfpdaSM)'atas.iik)^ik €iqiiaii>panii&rof snlflini) teidccassa- 

^^a^fftdyiodsij^ 2Di|M»giidled*mitiDi Bknid-dnoiithenwoniB^ 
tsilioiftriS^^tfii/ fAa^e tUSf^ooou a ^bfhvl^ psBdasdiotci 3tfe 
'Mdg aiili}9/laUbg)ciEirysl}tteit(i;lBKl wiMibe^bwfn^c0w%cyod, 

iifpgiile 9n)xtlns(ifBdinief ii gsadiolB^v Bi6)n3^j AhAi^hiiilflctie 
9ilidkf^eUb1niai[iuEd)th^ ioeiiefibafT^iB efflutiidL « ^Uffeobnd^ 

is89al;^6ifliea (ttieiifth^iBildi^taiiii.lt)C|»rily StMfi^tfd >r4Nil 
that wiirbatrftdU ;«det\wiie^)aBf .VBM^^ 

i 



;^^- 
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^B^P tl^l. - ' . . L^ 

InlWMlf 9^ f^lii* subject, I may mtntiou & iiiodeof dcstroy- 
^,ipl^„ snails, wood-lice, and other jicsts, who freijue'^t 
^t^fjUrP^ t^ keJi/es — it is yery simple, niid I liave iiei*?* 
foiffiFft^^'t* fiiil '" "iny iiistnuee. Gut sonic TresMy-burnii 
.ggflW^liinic, brenk it. up ratkcr smnll, nnd strew it aloii^ 
^fii&9^^ beneath the wall or tlie hedge. Do this abcjijt 
^4f(y clock at uight. Visit your garden in tlie moroinfe 
."W^^iifil^fiiiil voiir iime slaked aud covered with number^ 
ftSrJfOflf iftte enemies, al/ dtud — a tew repetitions of this 
SOJceffiffW e&ectually rid you of them. I linve been 
,SStew;-1*'''\niy advice as to the best mode of desfroyiiig 
bi^. If these very disagreeable guests have taken pos- 
,iHli|gioi},pf ^a Aoiwe, I know of no method by whieh you eaii 
i})"B?ffiFjW.to got rid of them ; but to remove tlietti froni a 
fyfi^tp^iy^ a,n easy matter; form a snii'i-aled nohition of 
ieo|p?ni5^,, aublimate iu spirits of wine, and apply iWs to 
it^m/mrim of the iroo'i. taking care that ei-ery rrevke'u, 
gm^jipijppgnnted. Do this about three times, at intervals 
j^(|^t4j^ week — of course the bedstend to be unocc'it- 
ifltf^ .i^ft^e interval — and you will have banished the im- 
.■Belajme introdcrs. 'r^ ■ ' ■ 

.,.,.yi)e Swedish turnips are frequently attacked! by ii ^iiiMl 
.ftfldropst voracious insect, termed the "green fly."^ "Tliis 
j.uiEBjt is very hardy, and apparently furnished witli roouy 
.VnwoiUedjaatunil defeaces, which render the dcstrneliuu of 
it,,t9,S3J' tlie lefist. diffieult. Some have ri'eoinui ended' 'i'o 
4ifSt,t]ip li.dds fift'ected with this pest with plenty of road 
^.dust, icwly iu the loontuig, while yet the |dauts are wet 
.yvith dew. Some say, use for the same purpose, lime^ or 
.^..mixture of lime artd soot, or soot and suljihur,' or 
ogv^of.;, ^trti fleed;^:jen(iraerateieme4iH%tWt Vkmw'\a 
A^ W/^fss., ^f jtiiese„j.;eHiedie3 Wb Wh ito^^^ i^^i. 
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u]ii»itiAQj{iwd,aaf hare ata' Med m^^ tWaUj^t 

est effect. As' to ' flie fortaei^ creAt)^ rtli^dU '^^CBi 
of guofio, 1 presume I Deed say little or Dothiilg:^ HjjUU'g 
Hitli a liesTT roller will certainij' d'eMMy' &4'0f, pttWded 
(he roller Le /«urj/ mkw^A ; hut I nia^' add,' ftflito'liifiM'- 
(ijatioa of snch as trould try the eiipefitneilrt, thtit it'iffl^-M 
'^eeiuallif destroy the turnip* dso.' ' Otheri i%«6BiliH<aA 
employiog children to reiaore the flie« iHth a little -til^ash. 
This would no doubt be Tery efltetud, but Et'i&^Tt^ 
tro)^bleso(ue, and exceedioglf f^ow in Dpenttion. 'Yhi^itfi- 
ten: of draggiug the field vitha cloth smfiartd With gU 'tSf, 
as descrihei^mmy lut article, irill be found me irftbfi'AiiMt 
^mple aqd effectual modes of destroying tbe grttfa Ity'i^t 
%iia yet J>een su^ested ; and if it should ikil, yAfiMg^iim, 
uAlrea^descrihed, be at once resorted to/ '-:" ' 

" ^yhe'greni fly which attacks Swedish 'tmtripS is tbf!'.:i$iiUt 
■Mravka. . It also feeds on cabbages. Ilie 'iMitai^"{ii 
ifhudi these flies are propagated is so singular, Aat'I l&)^ 
my most practical readers will not deem a short ae^Mfif <-9f 
k. irr^lerant or iininterestiug. l^e females de^tosit^'Aifcfr 
yoimjg enclosed, in a httle sac or capsule : in-tUfa'cSMtde 
he t£e young aphides perfectly formed, but thef'iaiitit 
emerge f'fom it until the following spirng. ^heii 'tKl*y 
, appear, ijwy are almost wholly females, mth Eetft<a!ly"a 
single male to be seen with them during the whdle Vpring 
and sumni<7. If, in summer, a yoimg aphis bet^ett ^Knn 
tlie sheQ,' and'kept apart froin afl commuhicUioa' Mth'a 
male, it' wis neverdteltas produce ymo^ and ilo'oAtO'the 
»3th or oerenth' generation ; hut as atftumn ij^ftOMhis, 
this singnhir froctiflcstion b^ns to lose' its' uiffuetaCe. 
The aphides cea»e to prodncff females only. Mileiritte 
iikewiie .brought forth, which imme^tely eamiHatct 'the 
'businesa.'(^ impregnatidn, loni) iMs at^e oimAititi'taAr 
/Binnicafes'ftrtiljty to jtiMl 'irtwJte ^itiMiit;Mi^>t^*i\««St^ 
s^mciime ifie following' *fe«*>tf:'''>>;™*- ^ft"*«»■""*"* 
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dlnodDoasq^nBe'^ltf 1^ Mbrlsd whfollP& ^m timdlS6&^'^ 
a^Udtq aad the34)Yibrat^J««i3ih tfabjF^lit^^tb'^tk^^ 

ina^&e?riiOT6aT^ty7ai«tt«fccb<?offt noiiw .toul iil ."iBsI sdJ 

wJtifhjjJB pkoedo6iirtliq m{4eriitoface>iol^e^«f4lMfr 
which isofvaii(Hi«jlkpgtiUiii>difllwei]«/ttp^^^e3&l!|^^ 
tTiBn3i^%i)oo¥edonitifd^iiinr'€airf)iee^-ib4 &^£^«{^9tf 9% 
cothpottd^ asalldmi4ts;<i() ^cdivtapotaditfithd^flfki^f IftA^^i 
ofjotlBelniaiiiidab. ^ ^Ib Aiifl^gToryweilieithfterir^ ifik^'r^U^Bl 
oe JSBtktBimfakhfaietidbBtmed^to pierte')|ht ^ibettiki!^ ft^sRle^q 
aQd^id^ieiiiblft)k?d»Uaok^$iirjmteS'Df^^ siIj 'io 

9@ie iknttts 'JEd^JextBemdj^i<deMdi^ MoctepttfttdjriDicft^'^' 
so-lini^IsdHUMiaiffkDintrdifaKtitfeieiititf mbatAdtM^i 

sn^aHbDtMii t]»eifiiic«t W^ oaAffhiiB.fcad^ ofloli^tWwtttai 

andjnte^offitefBBb jolie ei^iiud atitb^«thpK^lPaUai^ui&iU>I«TB 
part which corresponds to the ap^iip(d0ailiii(ldiiq ffofi^CBni 
aiQhiii4a^(inriiteiB{spefnneiis^)(^!pd^M 
wlttdteljbee M i afattiuiMil a riompoted^ [anld tlidriiii|ilxiilindlUMD^ri^ 
diljiiraneolnpaffeiiie sKqaioteljiTcbdieEit^ n^qnirata* dfiOid^^ 
apfatsdtrkbdiibseBifiBotiiarfinsedtspni^^ sflaliCEaillfoii^ Higra&iii 
appntfiiMfo tiBeomii^tejdBqaaterso^thi linb^(iri& ^toignd^iB 
fly the piercing apparatus is Jiiieoandt^alnd'iffsetiidldatiida 



tempt to thrust the.^}](]mii4aifri|i^] tifc^torfpIMp fi ll& I 'JiibFf 
f^^^BMb^lfe ^^ doiMiiw bttl-f tJM fi|dsl«tio«i»pBmijtDale 

^^ k^-^ ^rg^^iiil^dffkitMQCmi'iiif Iw,o^rM4ifitupbodkgitoBwiilihdi 
drf^ j^ij^^^gbn If,<i^b^ui^cit]b0old&Ari^ 

the leaf. In fact^ when thes^^dMtmK^tivieritgeatoiiase&a^t 
Pt^,%iei4«9!^t r)mc^g^r>uiifea&fthe pbttitibebeiiik[ kijuM(^ 

^If9l5^»ippfe<^ *rdii^ajy:piww»tfibb$eii»<Seiinca^dr€rf8rJ 
mMt^fil ^bft$Btiettli^l«f aphides ibr^theibitesB oir'Mm^eo 
1^3^^ ii^ k^¥^^.X)i}ih9iKii^'^y^ EfrtbeiRintetealo 

p^QlftftiS <sifeiiJ^ tlike the;(»*CAthfeaT¥dii(dvmtladff7t];Editfls^^ 
of the celer^CstAj^eiiii^ofitohdly^iovthasfiQtfd^ 
Tbft)|Hi9M»feqd£)tlEi# ^i|^hiMtdf>idA>rfioareel7>he lioliaddaii^e 
itB«alb&^^ <}isi»lpvatidHi^tUdi[abnOBt(dibme^^^ 
ro2|^3^iil^i^4^1fO(flii)gi»qvdiid]3itsmaaM^ thkdfrimr^vlnitie 
ey^iftlbi$«iii^ ohdwiicishaio^iiieij^ndjfpiseiikedThnof^ 
p^ftiflf -pbipita foqofQ0gi.n IbelgfremtiDcpf ^ftio^sdAhnobtL' 
im»mhl0rtfb]leB9 tim)p«iiiitiires ofitbe jq^hMesD SS^oMtjm 
leaves, after haying been4tftae^c^iay§%eai^Qdbp'£dUoMDblig6cl 
a £iJ|ign«hfix9uiblw^,oi^9tomciretJeayBi/ gromubi^, sBdheal, 
an^cmtfeiitjiiikQifaeRplMaWfi'e iiiinUiiy affect&d'Bfifexdimiwrfi^ 

4) b^ifinpHUQibneflgridiB^nfec^'J^ 
thei:»Kat]Hittjajp|mraii]i^ tfiapbiiles^rrMine^iinniii^HrasddJileifissI^^ 
wU^'il CBimnp^ tiBdiMm^ fsthio^we 'fi(iistiwqrd[oain«mftb 
in&ng$8 bijt.Mm3%BBa Bn^llnriiiiheteckctsofiUieiJeiiceoiqB 
areEeilfi^ fifanila^ifanl IibdDetQtDspoiies^'nQaeifliit^ ^ktijarofqA 
8e«i tiahibitoeicfdirilo .Ibeimatto^. ax eu^n-^^'iqqb :sabT9iq edi \t 

the oii/^ /wmetfjto.iifkiVifc^lte^ 
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effiecture is, sprinkling powdorad ^pHckTUaie in the drills, be- 
tweei^ the plants, snd soSeringit to bf skked by tha nstii^ 
ral action of the atmosphere. Fresh slaked lime^ fntiy 
dug in^to the land piefipos to sowing and the 9impm§ of 
the seeds, aaslready dessribed, will probablj be als^ftsBd 
nssjul in some eases ; and when the pest makes its app sss^^ 
anoe on the leaf, I am of opLoion that fimngv/tkn toay bs 
resorted to with effect. Many of these ^r«& pests owatholf 
origin tO: the nae of compottt which frequently contains tKese 
larviB to a oonriderable extent. Let there be, tbariftirvb 
added to the compost, when it is conceiTed that theappli^ 
cation of sach is desirable, a proportionate qnantitj of aalti 
soot, and fresh lime. 

I have frequently heard irrigation with iobmcea-wMitr 
recommended as a mode of extirpating these trooblaiosse 
insect pests, and have, in many cases, personally proved i^ 
efficacy. Tobacco itself will, when the fly makes ita appeiM^ 
anee in greenhouses be found useful in fiindgatim. Whan 
used in irrigation^ the strength recommended for the liqnor 
is obtained by adding to the liquor itself, as procured fkom 
the tobacconist, four times its bulk of plain water. T3^ 
mode of using it is, if the plants and pots aro of suah 
size as to admit of lifting them in the hand, to revent 
them, and plunge the whole plant in the prepare4 liqniiL 
If too large, to water them with it from a wateriag-pQl, 
with a rose prepared for the express purpose, yrith 
roue holee, and these of small size. Fumigation wai 
ed by mixing tobacco leaves, previously wdl dried, 
some sulphur and saltpetre, setting fire to tha mass rolled 
up in paper, and then carefully shutting dose all doocs sod 
windows. Of course I need not warn you to get yoorsdf 
outside the greenhouse, before you take the latter precan* 
tions, unless you desire to share the &te of the fly you are 
endeavouring to destroy. Tins mode oiC ttestment is also 
^Aid to prove effectual in destro^va^ tVie ^gww^Trj csiSuki- 
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jMnarJ^-tB is Bbo=ptf k w a hr watering the bit^^^j^es, and ilien 
topLoaaly witii ruad dust ; also; watering with 
water. 

If, \hKfe tried, and with succ^s, '-''* -'^uted salphim<; 
ttji^mfom Aloride of lime, acd whe.. aeid cannot be 

|Mip|IK|^ibotwaiter will be foaod to answer. Tltts is a 
irth|iUe«^niigaitor. The most certain, however* is arpp' 
iMgr^M alread J ^described. 

4«4lmttH>' Spidsii IB not bj any means to beximitted in 
mi<iH<ff qf^ur insect pests ; it is particularly deaftractiYe 
pl^finetdi To extirpate it, I need only recommend the same 
iMtddfgf Hwtapriit as that employedfor the destruction of 
the green fly, viz. : — ^watering with lime-water, or tobacoo« 
^iiAllK.|}'< Mn^ irtpeak of watering with snlphnr in waier. 
Wphtitwyaintost be said to be imolubiein watery fer the 
qfU^tHjlnpfAt itkea up by a gallon of water is so'txcedh' 
iai^ffpiillite «i to be inert, unless, indeed, wd arelO'^ 
IftfMfirk «pon the'- Homoeopathic system of inflmtesiiBal 
imfi^ ijo thls'eaiw, if this system be proved tvne^ snli^lrar 
illffMtler>ttii|fbe'fotuid serviceable, but in no other. Water* 
]|^'with''lime^waleiv irill also prove an effeetnal remedy 
finr ^olnee^wliicb, althougl^ to a connderable ' extentv- 
a0taatty*itiiiMr -foenefioial to tiie farmer than otherwise, in 
lOosfBu^-ibe^vpi]^ and raiting the subsoil to the snriaoe^ 
■tU4 ■3wbai -nffeied^ exist in an inordinate quantity, will 
e 9m tm n ^ * mom Ti ge UiUna than could ever be compensated 
fil»^ ihm vti^^ w^re it even tenfold greater tfaan'it is. 
fnay'iisfe udd,* tint in order to prepare lime-water* for 
lUte'Oranyrother pnrposeft^it is only necessary to pot a 
far lamps ctf quick Hme, over night, into a barrelof water-««- 
Aig^fHPTivecwitoranswcn hest-*-and it will be fil^fbr* nse 
ihe-tiest^BiteiiBig. ' ,..>.. 

i^^Tkis remedy haa idso beenieeommended for the desime- 
tira of sl^gs'aaad aoails^ but I Viave\»& \is^ Tfi»aKRk\A vdomw 
^'its efficacr^ m this case. Tike msifc eSbK{c^»^"°^^'^ ^ 
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getting rid of these very great pests, is to employ children 
in picking them off the plants, immediately after rain. 
You can stimulate your little labourers to extra industry in 
the work of collection, by offering them a small sum per 
hundred ; and here let me observe that you must not trust 
to drowning^ as a mode of putting your snails or slugs to 
death, after they have been collected ; water will be found 
to do them no injury, and they will deliberately crawl out 
of any pond into which you may throw them, rather invi- 
gorated than otherwise, by theu-, to them only refreshing, 
cold bath. Neither are you to trust to crushing them — 
I am sorry to say that you must, in this instance, lay aside 
much of your humanity, and act in a manner that must 
prove repugnant to the feelings of every humane man — 
you have nothing for it but collecting the snails and slugs 
in a barrel or large tub, and pouring boiling water upon 
them — ^in fact, scalding the poor wretches to death. You 
cannot, however, help this, and recollect that not only is 
the summary destruction of these animals perfectly legiti- 
mate, but that this mode of destruction is one of the 
speediest and least painful that you could adopt. You are 
also on no account to suppose that the amount of pain ex- 
perienced by those animals who occupy so low a position in 
the scale of creation as the Mollusca, of which the slug and 
snail are members, is to be measured by what you might 
conceive the sufferings of a human creature placed in simi- 
lar circumstances. I have already called the attention of 
the reader to the value of quick-lime as a means of destroy- 
ing snails on walks in the neighbourhood of hedges. He 
will find it effectual. 

Beetles and Cockroaches {Blattee), are oflen great nui- 
sances, and extend their annoyance from the field, even to 
the dweUiDg of the farmer. It is at night that these very 
nasty creatures come forth. 1 Yiave afc«i ^^N«nl sorts of 
trap sold for the purpose of iaVm^ ttiem>WV. ^t^fet^Vsi'OKa 
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instance, poison, because the dose required for their de- 
struction will be so very minute, as to be innoxious to other 
creatures, for whose safety we might otherwise feel uneasy. 
Corrosive sublimate, dissolved in spirits of wine, and a 
feather used to touch bits of potato with the solution, which, 
being placed in the haunts of these insects over night, will 
be found to destroy hundreds. In order, however, to avoid 
the possibility of accident, let the poisoned baits be care- 
fully removed every morning and laid aside until the next 
night. Spirits of turpentine laid in their haunts is also said 
to banish them. The best mode of using it is, to dip bits 
of sponge in the turpentine, and scatter them about under 
the grate, under presses, and behind trunks or chests, &c« . 

Moths are destructive to many plants, but particularly in 
a house, to clothes, &c. Musk and camphor are the only 
remedies I know of, and I am by no means disposed to 
vouch for their thorough efficacy. 

Hornets and Wasps are very destructive to fruit, and to 
apiaries, consequently they rank among the *' Pests of the 
Farm," although not directly destructive to any, strictly so 
called, agricultural produce ; though I sincerely hope that 
honey may soon be so generally cultivated as to be deemed 
such by every farmer throughout our British islands. The 
Wasp and Hornet inflict likewise a very painful sting, which 
has been even known to produce death; and scripture 
readers will doubtless recollect that these insects were once, 
of olden time, made use of by the Almighty, to chastise a 
powerful and warhke people, who were actually worsted in 
the contest. 

The natural history of these insects is so very interest- 
ing, and will also throw so much light on the most effectual 
methods to be employed in their destruction or extirpation, 
that I shall, I think, scarcely be called on to apolo^se Cot. 
entenng into it. Wildman caicnVaU^ ^^X.^.^yq.^^^'^'^ 
nest breeds upwards of 30,000 n««cs^^ *m ^ ««w^^ ^«t\ 
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What then would become of us if we hesitated to take 
active measures for checking their increase* 

Wasps, like bees, live in communities, form cells, and 
work with industry and regularity. 

There are three distinct sorts of wasps, chiefly separated 
from each other by the manner and position in which they 
form their nests. One class attaches themselves to branches 
of trees, plants, v&c ; these are the smallest of the varie- 
ties, and likewise the least numeroiis, &s well as leA^ dan- 
gerous. A second claas, the largest of all, called Hornets, 
build in the hollows of trees, in old buildings, «lnder the 
eaves pf houses, tut, at all events, always under some cover ; 
and the third class, the ordinary Wasp, and the most nume- 
rous of all, buiM only under ground. 

The three classes form their nest and cell& j^it^ much 
after the same fashion, so that one desv^tioti will serve 
for all. The nests of wasps are formed of <sakes or layers, 
one above the other, with a small interval between ; those 
cakos nearest the bottom being the largest,'and those, near 
the top the smallest, giving a pyramidal form to the struc- 
ture. The cells are, like those of bees, hexagonal, or six 
sidedy but are not formed of wax. The approach from the 
surface of the ground to a nest of the community of wasps, 
is about an inch in diameter, and gradually widening. Some- 
times the nest is far under ground, and sometimes com- 
paratively near the surface. The nest is covered between 
its sides, and the hole in which it is buried, with a sub- 
stance resembling paper, of an ash-grey colour, and coarse 
rough texture. I should add, that therev are two avenues 
leading to each nest--r-one for ingress, and the other for 
egress. This avoids confusion and quarrels, for the wasp 
is a very irritable and savage insect, and by no means of a 
temper to put up m\h jostling or hustling. 
The cells are formed also of tlaia ^oit o^ ^«:^«» «si4 we 
^rmed on one side of the cake OTAy> \3ca\jk^ \Xio%^ qIX^^'^^ 
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nhich are formed on both surfaces. Hose cells contain 
^ neither honey nor wax, being used only for lodging eggs 




'and larrre. Tlie cakes are connected together by cbliAiriis 
of tlie ssme paper-like material, in numbers proportioti6d 




to the dinmettt of the cakea l\\e5 «» tck^^'A-''^ -k^^ 
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between the very large cakes, therefore, they present the 
appearance of a colcmnade. 

Like the bees, the inmates of each., nest are of three 
kinds or sexes, which may.be called yemafe^, males^ and 
mules or neuters. The females are the rulers, but they are 
not, as in the case of bees, littiited to a single monarch in 
each nest^— they often exist in it to the number of upwards 
of two hundred. The male wasp^- represent the dron^ 
in the hive, and the mules the common bees or workers. 

The mules are employed in building and in foraging ibr 
the food of the remainder of the community. Those not 
employed in building sue the foragers. They attack bees 
and other insects, and convey them, sometimes entijre, 
sometimes only their dissevered paunch, to the nest ', others 
piUage ^butcher's shops or fruit. On arriving at the nest, 
they aneje^^dy- surrounded by the males and females, and 
speedily relieved of thfeir burdens. There is, however, no 
rioting--7-each takes his or her share, and is satisfied with 
it until next arrival . Fruits are not carried to the nest, 
but their juices are, in the form of a nectar, which is pre- 
pared within the body of the wasp, and is ejected from his 
mouth on his return to the nest. The female wasps ture 
the largest and heaviest ; the males next in size ; and the 
hard-working mules the smallest. 

During the months of June, July, August, and the be- 
ginning of September, the mother wasps keep to the nest, 
and are employed in laying their eggs aiid feeding their 
young. Impregnation takes place in the latter end of 
September, and in October ; and next spring the mother 
wasp commences her nest. She has no further occasion 
for her consorts, who have consequently perished in multi- 
tades during the winter. 

-^ow, as to destroying Wasps and Hoinfets, we have only 

to recollect that mules and males ate Ae^tto^e^ V5 ^^ 

voter's frost; that many of the fema\e^ ViiJ^wi&e ^^tv^ 
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and that the following spring and summer, each female be- 
comes actually the founder of a vast republic. It will then 
be at onc&'seen, that in order to exterminatcT'the entire race 
of> wa^^'we hayeonlj to destroy these few fetnideS at the 
prefer seasoh. \ ' ' 

The females begin to come forth early in spring*; gene-* 
nlly Rl)0ut April, at which time, their usual food, flies, being 
searoJdV'they are very rarenous for food, and will eagerly seek 
after it. Take advantage of their necessities. Put honey 
miied with beer, or ale, into phials or bottles, and suspend 
them on such trees as are in bloom. You will thus' entrap 
manjr mother wasps, and every one thus drowned will reckon 
as a colony destroyed. It is also a very good plan* to offer 
arbimiity *€f£ a few pence per head, for every mother wasp 
brought in*from ihe end of January to the end of April : 
after this period the nests have been formed and the mischief 
done past remedy. 

You should likewise destroy the nests wherever you can 
discover them. Those which build under ground are easily 
disposed of, by- introducing as far as you can into the 
holes, a devil, or squib, made of damp gunpowder. Cover the 
exterior with straw, and setting fire to it the flame will extend 
to the gunpowder, by means of a train previously laid. The 
nest should be dug up in about twenty minutes, and may as 
well be thrown into a tub of water, lest any hardy wasp 
should have escaped, which, however, is not very probable. 

The Hornet's nests cannot be thus attacked, in conse- 
quence of the situations in which they are built, still they 
may readily be destroyed in the following manAer i — ^Their 
nest is usually formed of a bottle shape, suspended in its 
position by a narrow neck ; slip a bag over it from below, 
up to the neck, draw the string suddenly, and wrench the 
nest from its place, you will th\i'a1aA^^\XyfeT5«3X.^Ssssfis;^RSk'«^ 
all, enclosed in the bag, aiid\>y \mm<c»va%""^*^2ss.^^«^'*'^'^=^ 
caa, at one swoop, destroy t\v^ viY^Afc ^Aotsli • ^^^^ ^^^"^ 
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keep hold of the bag by the mouth only ; if you put your 
hand on any other part^ you will b^ sure to be stun^. l?he 
destruction of the Wasp's nest shQ\ild be uhdertaken only 
in the evening, when the inhabitants shalt have all retired 
for the nighty or on a rainy day ; and I would also b^ dis- 
posed to recommend similar precautionary cloilu|ig to that 
used in manipulating with bees, viz. : — a miislih oy^II, 
gloves, veil, and to sprinkle the person with creozotq mingled 
with water. Have with you, also, a small botile of a^a 
amimmu:^, which will be found a valuable specific, in the event 
of your receiving an accidental stmg. ,' .^^ 

House flies are a very great nuisance, especially in a warm 
summer. Although not strictly a pest of thcj^raw in^parti- 
cular, they are so very general a plague, that a fe^ words may 
not be thrown away, in describing a mode of destroying them. 

I object, as I have already stat^ in various passages |Qf 
this volume, to the use of poisqUf whenever i^, C&^ .^^ 
avoided ; and when compelled toresprt toit,,I Tfoul4.f4way|S 
endeavour to employ such as, while ploying jQ|tal^to fhe 
pests we desire to extirpate, wijlat the sam^' tJ^Tne, ^ot ppove 
fatal to animals of larger size, or different 90]^stiti:|^ip^s» I 
should, therefore, by no means be disposed to recommepd/^ 
jpowders, composed of Kin^s yellow, ar*ewk(c.&p..but>iriilrre- 
commend two harmless, and equally, efiicacipu^.pri^par^ti^n^. 

1. l^oil a few chips of quassia for five minutes^ ii^ as.ixfufih 
water as will barely cover them ; leave this w^t6r in.^iuier^, 
or on plates, being previously mixed with $ug^r«, ,,, ; ; 

2. Take, black pepper, coarse brown sugar^ ^oiste^ .'^th 
milk, lay it on plates. This last mixture i«7JJ[,jiM)|t |ifiltj^he 
flies on the instant, but the day after you hayp beguj^^Q use 
it, you will find the flies dropping down in alf (lireci|f;^|f,,^pd 

dying. These remedies will be found thoroughly ^fj^^'a^dpus, 
and will assuredly be preferred to \e^* etx\wffi ^\^ ¥^^7 
dangerous poisons, which ma^y ViWado^, <i«i,Qt.«s^^^DS^* 
^or Weevils and Beetles in gtananes, ^\v«ie ^^^ W^^V 
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frequently do a surprising amount of mischief, I would re- 
commend the use of the phosphoric mixture described in a 
former article ; they will eat it with avidity, and it will de- 
stroy them as effectually as it does rats. 

I now come to $peak upon a subject which, though 
deeply interesting to the farmer, nay, to nearly every one, 
will, perhaps, excite some surprise when foimd classed 
^moiigst the living Pests of the Farm. I allude to mange 
and 8ca6 in the dog, the sheep, the ox, the hog, and the 
horse ; for the disease is radically the same in all these 
animals, however apparently circumstances may combine 
to change or modify its aspect. The mange is produced 
by tte ravages of a minute insect known to zoologists as 
the '-^cariw^^cafiiei, or Mange Fly.* 

• I( miiy be askecl,' how does it happen that low or high 
jfe^^g, earned to an extreme, will produce mange*? I deny 
that 'suSh treatment wilt have the effect, unless comlbmed 
vii^lfiUh ; indeed, want of due attention to' cteaiiiiness may 
tie "said to Se alinost the only proximate cause We^bfiin ad- 
duce for the i(ppearance of (fhis v6ry loathsome malady. 

The Acarua Scdhiei being a microscopic animal, I need 
not; detain my' readers with any dissertation on its natural 
history ;' nor neied I enter upon the investigation as to 
whether or tiot the various sorts of mange are produced by 
various desbriptions of fly. It must suffice to detail the 
different aspects assumed by the disease, and to state a cer- 
tain mode of cure for each. '' " 

There are three sorts of mange, and thef aife not, as 
many suppose, merely three distinct stages of the same 
disoi-de'r, but essentially different from each other. The 
common mang;e every one is acquainted with ; it is strictly 
analogous to itch in 'the human subject, and like that dis- 
eas'e, is a usual concomitant of uncleanliness^ aad U \sifi.<^ 
tioua to a degree. It is likemse comTHXMajc^^<^^»^K!^^ 
bjr unguarded contact witli the «4Kvi\.edL «mMN»S.> %ssSi. '^^'^ 
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thus acquired, is far more difficult to eradicate than if it had 
derived its existence from merely human contamination. 

The scahby mange presents an appearance of large 
blotches or sores. It is very common in old dogs ; and 
when an attendant on extreme old age, is not, indeed, 
worth the trouble of an attempt to cure. The best remedy 
in such cases would be to destroy, by a summary proceed- 
ing, at once the afflicter and the afflicted. 

The third variety of mange to which I would advert is 
the red mange. This disease exhibits itself in a general 
redness over the afiPected parts, which subsequently extends 
even to the coats. This latter appearance is more particu- 
larly observable in white animals. In red mange, the hair 
does not strip off so rapidly or extensively as in the other 
varieties, and its seat is usually — unless, indeed, in very 
extreme cases — confined to the lower part of the back and 
rump, the breast, belly, and inner surfaces of the legs, both 
fore and hind. The following will never fail of effecting 
a cure : — ^Take of common yellow flour of sulphur one 
ounce; of nitrate of potass (nitre), one drachm; pound 
these substances together in a mortar, until they are in- 
timately united, and give of the powder thus procured a 
quantity proportioned to the size of the beast under treat- 
ment, every morning before feeding, for one week. In or- 
der to supply my readers with some sort of guide as to the 
quantity to be administered at a dose, I may add, that to a 
Newfoundland dog or mastiff dog, you should give an ordi- 
nary table-spoonful. At the end of one week, say on the 
eighth day, instead of your powder, give a pretty strong 
dose of same purgative. I recommend a combination of 
calomel with aloes. Your next step must be to wash the 
animal from head to foot in tepid water, with soft soap — ^it 
IB no great matter whether you remove the soap afterwards 
or not, bat yon must have your pat\etLt, xiaJQ\ift^ tlu/rou^ldj^ 
^^' Need I say that the bed sho\i\A i^^o \\«Nfe \i^^ 
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changed ; nay, if you could remove the animal for a time to 
another house or kennel, it would be no small advantage. 
Now obtain the following ingredients : — 

Train Oil, l^pint. 

Spirit of Turpentine 2 ounces. 

Oil of Tar 1 ounce. 

Naptha 1 ounce. 

ooot ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Flour of Sulphur 

Let the proportion of the soot be one-eighth of the sul- 
phur, and let the latter be, with the assistance of the for- 
mer, just in sufficient quantity to bring the mess into the 
consistence of ordinary porridge. When you have care- 
fully mingled these ingredients, which should not be done 
until you require to use them, as some of them are very 
volatile, let them be used as an unguent to every part of 
the animal, avoiding, of course, the eyeSy the amLS^ pu- 
denda, or other tender surfaces. Leave this on the beast 
for about from three to four days, during which time you 
must have kept your patient carefully housed and protected 
from cold, especially from draughts or currents of air. You 
then on the fourth or fifth day, according to the mildness 
or virulence the malady had exhibited^ carefully wash the 
animal as before, and on this occasion you may add a por- 
tion of soda, or soap ley, to the water, in order to remove 
the soap ; change the bedding again, and in less than a 
week you will find your patient sound and clean, and will 
have the satisfaction of witnessing the incipient but rapid 
growth of a new and improved coat. 

As to diet, I think it has little to do with the origin of 
the disease, but it certainly has considerable connexion with 
its subsequent existence. I would recommend light diet, 
not given in too large quantities at a time. Recollect that 
your patient is now deprived of his accustomed exercisft^ 
and of course his digestive po^et^Vw^Vs^s^ ^^«^^sss^Vst -^ 
demand upon them ; and every ovmRfc ^"l ^^^ ^^^i^*?^^ 
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in the stomachy over and above what is required for assimi- 
lation, forms the germ of disease : although its access may 
be deferred, it will prove no less certain. 

Tics are frequently very troublesome, and they 
adhere with such pertinacity — having their snouts also 
buried in the skin — that it is not always easy to get rid of 
them. WaJshing with soft soap, and not afterwards re- 
moving it, will be found insufficient to effect a cure, though 
recommended with much confidence by some. Poisonous 
washes have been favourably spoken of, but I object to 
them, on the ground of their occasionally proving &tal to 
the animal they are designed to relieve, by being absorbed 
into the system through the medium of sores or abrasions. 

1 pint of Train Oa, 

2 ounces of Spirit of Turpentine, 
1 ounce of OQ of Tar, 

rubbed over the animal ; if a fheep, the coat should be 
removed, and after being suffered to remain on for a couple 
of days, wash off with soft soap and water. If the Jleece 
be not very much tagged^ it need not be removed, and the 
Tics can afterwards be got out of it by combing with a 
horse comb. 

Fleas — a pest of the farm-offices, nay, of the farm- 
hou8e, that might gladly be dispensed with. In dog ken- 
nels or bams afflicted with these insects, you will find a 
bed of deal shavings answer the purpose. If they attack 
you in your own bed — do not start, we know how audacious 
they are — ^you may banish them by laying, between the 
paUiass and feather bed, a quantity of wormwood. This I 
have found an effectual remedy. Of course, I need not 
add, cultivate cleanliness, and make free and frequent use 
of the whitewash brush. 
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